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CHRISTMAS: A GHOSTLY SBASON. 

That Christmas is a ghostly season is evident in 
a variety of ways, in spite of the old tradition 
handed down to us by our forefathers, and recorded 
by our great poet, who tells that as the season 
comes round on which our Saviour’s birth is cele- 
brated “no spirit dares stir abroad.” This state- 
ment, however, is in strange contradiction with 
the popular sentiments of the present season, for 
at no other period of the year is the subject of 
ghosts so prominently brought before the public 
notice. Indeed, at Christmas time the whole 
atmosphere seems full of ghosts, and it is no easy 
task to turn a deaf ear to the weird stories of 
ghostly horrors which are so freely circulated. 
Thus the Christmas numbers of our numerous 


periodicals rarely make their annual appearance 
without some thrilling ghost story figuring in the | 
contents of each, the perusal of which is often | 
calculated to fill the mind with sensations of a by | 
no means pleasing kind. One —_ have imagined | 
that as Christmas is supposed to be a season of | 
conviviality and merriment, so, too, these annuals 
would savour of the same tone, instead of trying 


to damp the spirits of their readers by the ghostly 
and melancholy tales which fill their pages. 

fault, however, if such it may be called, is not 
limited to our Christmas literature, for, at most of 
the family gatherings held at this season, the sub- 
ject foremost in demand is the “ family ghost.” It 
is, indeed, a well-known fact that many of our old 
country seats are supposed to be haunted, and 
Christmas would appear to be the occasion selected 
—when the various branches of the family are 
gathered together—for chronicling the ghost’s ap- 
pearances during the past year. Occasionally, also, 
these spirit members of the family choose Christ- 
mastide for making their presence manifest by all 
manner of eccentric noises; and hence it often 
happens that as night-time approaches every one is 
on the alert to catch a glimpse, if possible, of “ the 
ghost.” Making every allowance for nightmare, 
which, it must be remembered, is very prevalent 
just at this festive season, there can be no doubt 
that many of our old baronial halls, with their 
legends and traditions, are often, as Christmastide 
comes round, disturbed by those natural sounds 
which timidity so quickly conjures up into the 
most ghastly and frightful pictures. 

That Christmas is a ghostly season is further 
shown by certain supernatural noises, such as the 
subterranean ringing of bells which are said to be 
distinctly heard in certain localities. Thus, for 
instance, near Raleigh in Nottinghamshire, there 
is a valley said to have been caused by an earth- 
quake, several hundred years ago, which swallowed 
up a whole village, together with the church. It 
was formerly customary for the people to assemble 
in this valley every Christmas morning to listen to 
the ringing of the bells of the church beneath 
them. Where, too, churches are said to have been 
swallowed up by the ravages of the sea, their peals 
are supposed to be heard ringing their Christmas 
notes from beneath the ocean deep. Again, 
amongst the numerous other reasons which may 
be assigned for considering Christmas a ghostly 
season may be quoted the following :—In North- 
amptonshire the ghosts of unfortunate persons 
buried at cross-roads are believed to have a 
ticular licence to wander about on Christmas Eve, 
and to wreak their evil designs upon defenceless 
humanity. Hence the peasantry take particular 
care to avoid running the risk of exposing them- 
selves to such an unpleasant sight, and more often 
than otherwise remain at home. In years gone 
by, too, we are told how at Walton-le-Dale the 
inmates in most houses sat up on Christmas Eve 
with their doors open, whilst one of the part: 
read the narrative of St. Luke, the saint himself 
being supposed to pass through the house. 

Many of the divinations practised, also, at the 
present season have a distinct reference to its 
ghostly character. Thus, in Northamptonshire, 
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Eve, the young lady who is anxious to ascertain 
her lot in the married state goes into the garden 
and plucks twelve sage leaves, under a firm con- 
viction that she will be favoured with a glimpse 
of the shadowy form of her future husband as he 
approaches her from the opposite end of the 
ground. Great care, however, must be taken not 
to damage or break the sage stalk, as should this 
happen serious consequences would ensue. It is 
unnecessary to do more than allude to the super- 
stitious practices of this kind, as they are already 
familiar to the readers of “N. & Q.,” the main 
object being in most cases to invoke the spirit of 
the absent one. 

But these are not the only supernatural elements 
associated with Christmastide; our forefathers 
having regarded the budding and flowering of the 
celebrated Glastonbury thorn as a miraculous occur- 
rence. A magic charm, too, is commonly supposed 
to fall upon bees, which under its influence cele- 
brate the Nativity by making a humming noise, 
while oxen fall down in their stalls as if in 
adoration. These and such-like occurrences justly 
stamp the present season as a ghostly one ; and, 
however strange this characteristic may seem, it is 
undoubtedly substantiated by the superstitious 
beliefs and fancies connected with it. At the same 
time, it must not be thought that Christmas is 
only so far as this country is concerned a ghostly 
season, for similar beliefs in spiritual interpositions 
exist to a great extent on the Continent, where 
they are firmly credited by all classes ; fairies, too, 
and witches being supposed to celebrate the festive 
anniversary by all manner of quaint ceremonies, 

T. F. Dyer. 


A CHRISTMAS ON THE MURRUMBIDGEE 
RIVER. 

In the year 1857 I was residing on a station 
near the junction of the Lachlan and Murrum- 
bidgee rivers, about fifty miles above the locality 
where the Murrumbidgee runs into the Murray. 
A hot northerly wind, faden with sand and dust, 
had been blowing with great force for two days ; 
the thermometer in the warmest part of the after- 
noon touched up to 120 in the shade, and even at 
night did not fall below 100; the small birds, find- 
ing but little shade in the straight-leaved gum 
trees, came in under the covering of the wide 
verandahs of the huts; the snakes were almost 
more dangerous at night than they were in the 
day ; in fact, it was intensely hot weather. The 
sun rose on the Christmas morning without any 
appearance of a change; the yards were full of 
cattle, the remainder of a draught brought over 
from New England, and it was necessary that 
they should be at once branded, in order that they 
might be released and watered, as detention in 
such heat much longer without water would pro- 


bably cause some mortality. After a drink of tea, 
we commenced work about four o’clock. Cattle 
are branded with red-hot irons, bearing either the 
initials of the owners or some distinguishing mark, 
such as, perhaps, D5, an anchor, a heart, or a 
cross. Large gum-wood fires are made close b 
the yards, to heat the brands. The heat from these 
fires is very great, but it is not much felt under a 
blazing sun. The cattle to be operated on are put 
into what is technically called a crush, being a 
narrow pathway between two rows of very strong 
posts and rails ; the cattle when in this crush have 
very little power of moving, so that it is com- 
paratively easy in those circumstances to apply 
the red-hot brands to their hides. At eight 
o’clock we stopped to breakfast on cold salt beef, 
bread, and tea, and after a smoke resumed work, 
and finally finished at two o’clock, when the cattle 
were turned out, with a man on horseback to 
herd them, such herding being locally called tail- 
ing cattle. 

In the mean time the dinner was in progress, 
The lady of the establishment—the only white 
woman within a circuit of a dozen miles, and the 
first white woman ever seen by the blacks in the 
Lower Murrumbidgee district—had, with the help 
of some gins and lubras, roasted the wild ducks 
and teal, prepared the green peas—potatoes there 
were none—and boiled the plum pudding. At 
three o’clock we sat down in a long verandah to 
do our duty, notwithstanding the state of the 
weather, when we were not made cooler by 
having, in default of other beverage, to drink hot 
tea, which we sipped from large basins. The 
pudding was a great success, and was the more 
appreciated because the whole of the ingredients 
had been brought three hundred miles in bullock 
waggons with other goods, at a cost of 60/. a ton, 
and had run many risks of being stolen or lost on 
the road. In the afternoon we played cricket, the 
black men being pretty good at fielding, but far 
from first-rate at batting. Whilst having tea a 
sudden change occurred ; the wind, with hardly 
any warning, chopped round from north to 
south, the temperature immediately fell, and 
continued to fall, and within three hours the 
thermometer marked only sixty degrees, The 
cold felt intense, and we were only too glad to 
use our single bottle of brandy, reserved for this 
special occasion, and indulge in hot grog before 
going to bed at the close of our Christmas Day on 
the Murrumbidgee river. Gro, C. Boase. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN A DERBYSHIRE VILLAGE. 

The old customs and amusements of Christmas 
time are dying out, and it is only here and there, 
in some out-of-the-way spot, that the old ways 


still exist in all their rough simplicity. The pre- 
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sent day is too polished for the old ways, hence 
they are dying out; some of them are quite dead, 
and it is only round some old-fashioned ingle nook 
that the Christmas customs of a hundred years 
ago are kept up. My memory takes me back 
thirty years, and some of the customs then common 
at Christmas in and about my child home are 
remembered with pleasure. The memory of them 
is all that remains, for here new ways are known, 
ways which do not seem in keeping with this 
festive season. 

Christmas time really began on St. Thomas’s 
day, when all the old people, and not a few young 
ones, started out early in the morning and col- 
lected a “Thomassing” from their better-off neigh- 
bours, receiving the gifts of milk, cheese, creed 
wheat (for frumity), oatmeal, flour, potatoes, mince 
pies, pig puddings, and pork pies as a matter of 
course ; and many a one got in this way quite 
sufficient with which to make merry on Christmas 
Eve, when in every cottage and house the festive 
board was spread as well as the means of the 
house would allow. Here were ale, pipes and 
tobacco, cranges, apples, and other fruits ; sweets 
there were, including the famous home-made black 
ball—a compound of treacle, sugar, butter, and 
ginger, boiled to a thick syrup, which hardened on 
cooling—a bottle of spirits, and home-made wine. 
Lighting up every corner of the house with its 
cheerful blaze, and sending forth a delightful heat, 
the yule log burned in the fireplace, set alight by 
what was left of the last year’s yule log. The 
good man of the house sat on the right of the fire, 
and the housewife attended to the wants of all the 
family, who mostly contrived to gather at this 
time under the old roof. Generally the firelight 
was supplemented by several Christmas candles, 
and by this combined light games were played in 
part of the room cleared of furniture. 

In that part of Derbyshire where I lived, bands 
of “mummers” or “guisers,” morris dancers, waits, 
and carol singers, began house to house visits as 
soon as it was dark, and in no case were the 
“guisers” denied admittance. They performed 
their play of “St. George” on the sanded open 
portion of the house floor, collected copper coins, 
and went to another place. The singers, after one 
or two tunes outside, were asked in, and bread 
and green cheese and spiced hot ale was served 
out to them, after which they sang “ Angels from 
the realms of glory,” and departed. Soon after 
ten o’clock a big bow! of ale-posset was made, and 
this was served out to all in basins, and eaten 
with a spoon. This brew, which bore also the 


name of “poor man’s punch,” was made of finely 
shredded bread, milk (boiling hot), hotted ale (not 
boiled), and nutmeg, ginger, sugar, which were all 
mixed together, and a bottle of home-made wine 
ndded. The rest of the evening was spent in 
supping hot spiced ale or elder wine and story- 


telling till midnight, when the door was thrown 
open, so that all could hear the singers without, 
singing “Christians, awake.” This over, the visitors 
went home, and the family to bed. 
THomas 
Worksop. 


MEMORIES OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 


F. M. C. was surgeon of Le Tonnant, line-of- 
battle ship at Trafalgar, having been assistant- 
surgeon of the Phaeton frigate, which was very 
hotly engaged in Howe’s victory of the Ist of 
June. In the Phaeton Sir Roger Curtis brought 
the tidings of our success to the king immediately 
after the battle. The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
December, 1835, p. 649, gives, in an obituary 
notice of Sir Charles Tyler, G.C.B., Admiral of 
the White, who commanded the Tonnant at 
Trafalgar. 2 brief account of the part taken by this 
ship in Nelson’s crowning victory :— 

“The Tonnunt, of 80 guns, was warmly engaged in 
the battle of Trafalgar, baving 26 men killed and 50, 
inclu‘ing her commander, wounded. The Santa Anna, 
of 102 guns, the ship of the Spanish [vice] admiral 
d'Aliva, struck to the Tonnant, and was taken possession 
of by a lieutenant and 69 men from that ship; but, 
durivg the hurricane which followed, the English were 
dishonourably overpowered by the crew, who carried 
them prisoners into Cadiz.” 

The lieutenant who was for a few days prize 
master of the Santa Anna was subsequently Capt. 
Charles Bennett, and died about the year 1844. 
I have before me, as I write, Capt. Bennett’s watch, 
a fine chronometer, and a handsome copy of Sir 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas’s History of the Battle of 
Agincourt. in which he has written, “ The gift of 
Captain Charles Bennett, of the Royal Navy, to 
his Friend F. M. C., Esqre., Surgeon R.N., late 
Surgeon of H.M. Ship Tonnant in the Battle of 
Trafalgar.” From Capt. Bennett and C. I heard 
some interesting details regarding the battle and 
those who won it. Mr. C. was not personally 
acquainted with Lord Nelson, and only saw him 
once, passing him jn Northumberland Street or 
thereabouts. The hero was dressed in a little 
green overcout with a high collar. At first sight 
his appearance was quite insignificant, his face 
pale, and its expression melancholy. But as 
soon as ©. uncovered to him, “his countenance,” 
to use ©.’s words, “appeared to be suddenly 
illuminated,” so intelligent and courteous was its 
expression. I have just looked out from among 
my prints a little proof unlettered portrait of 
Nelson, which C. kept in the place of honour 
above his mantel-piece until the day of his death. 
He said that no other portrait satisfied him, but 
that this was like a shadow of the living man. I 
have never met with another copy of this print, but 
there are one or two larger engravings, evidently 
from the same drawing, which appear to me to 
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resemble this precisely. It is a profile, slightly 
but clearly sketched. 

At Trafalgar the rear column of the fleet was made 
up of twenty-seven ships of the line. Of these the 
leading ship was the Royal Sovereign, Admiral Col- 
lingwood ; the second, the Mars, Capt. G. Duff; and 
the third, the Tonnant, Capt. C. Tyler. Capt. Tyler 
was wounded in the fleshy part of the thigh by a 
musket bullet, which C. removed. I had for some 
years one of the bullets which the enemy fired 
from their tops, with deadly aim, at Trafalgar, 
which C. cut out of aseaman. It was larger than 
any other musket bullet that I have ever seen, 
and appeared to be exactly of the same size and 
weight as that which Dr. Beattie took out of the 
body of Nelson, and which, enclosed in a crystal 
case, was afterwards presented to the Queen. It 
may well be imagined that, with twenty-six killed 
and fifty wounded, C. had hot work in the cockpit 
of the Tonnant during the action. The place was 
utterly dark, half of its depth being below the 
water line. C. did all his amputations by the light 
of tallow candles, held torch-like by two assistants, 
to whom he said, “If you look straight into the 
wound, and see all that I do, I shall see perfectly.” 
I have myself tried this plan, which is of infallible 
accuracy when any work of this kind has to be 
done at night. A consequence was that, when he 
washed his face at the first opportunity, he found 
that his eyebrows had been burnt off. He received 
most admirable assistance from Mr. George Booth, 
the purser, who, having no duty elsewhere, shared 
the labours of his friend the surgeon. Excellent 
aid was also given by a very powerful and resolute 
woman, the wife of a petty officer, whose name I 
deeply regret I cannot recall. She and Mr. Booth 
(whom I saw many years afterwards), a small but 
singularly agile man, carried huge sailors who had 
been operated upon to their temporary berths, 
taking them up in their arms as if they had 
been children, in a manner of which C., him- 
self a tall and very strong young man, always 
spoke with expressions of wonder. C. brought 
away a singular relic of the battle, which signally 
represented the fury of the fire of musketry from 
the enemy’s tops. When the ship was cleared for 
action, the Windsor chairs which formed part of 
the ward-room furniture were suspended by a rope 
passed from the main to the mizen mast. The 
chair which fell to C.’s lot when the ship was paid 
off had part of one of its legs shot away, and 
another bullet had passed completely through its 
thick oaken seat. In the hurricane which followed 
the battle all our people, including the wounded, 
were greatly exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather. One of the consequences of this was 
that, when the wounded were placed in hospital 
at Gibraltar, where C. worked with the other 
surgeons, many of the poor fellows died of tetanus. 
C. described the agony suffered by strong muscular 


sailors torn by huge splinter wounds (these wounds 
being generally much more formidable than those 
inflicted by shot) as being terrible, even to a 
surgeon. It will be borne in mind that the 
venerable Sir George Rose Sartorius, to whom 
every true Englishman wishes many more years of 
happiness and honour, was midshipman in the 
Tonnant at Trafalgar. Besides the wounded 
chair, C. had two silver table spoons as his share 
of the Tonnant’s table gear. These spoons, sadly 
thin and worn, are still in my possession. They, 
and probably most of the plate in the fleet, had 
been supplied by John Salter, the silversmith, 
whose handsome shop remains, almost unchanged 
within my recollection, at the corner of the 
Strand and Adam Street, Adelphi. Mr. Salter, 
who was a very prosperous and gentlemanly 
but unassuming tradesman of the good old 
school, was much patronized by Nelson and his 
officers. In the year 1830 he possessed a sword 
which Lord Nelson had received from the City of 
London. Although very richly ornamented with 
enamel and encrusted with diamonds, it struck me 
as resembling its heroic wearer—appearing to be a 
very slender and fragile-looking weapon. I wonder 
whether the firm still own it?* Somewhere about 
the year 1810 Mr. C. spent an evening at the 
Salters’, where Emma, Lady Hamilton was also a 
guest. He described her as being fat and looking 
old, but as bearing strong traces of noble beauty. 
Her manners were superb and very pleasing. 
She told C. that it always gave her pleasure to 
see those who had taken any part in the great 
battle ; that she wished that she could show him 
some acceptable attention as an officer in Lord 
Nelson’s fleet; but that she had fallen upon evil 
days, and that the only compliment she could pay 
him was to sing him asea song! She then sang 
the “ Storm” with great expression, in a fine but 
broken voice. Shortly before his death, in 1847, 
Mr. C. made a very interesting discovery. Upper 
Stamford Street, Blackfriars, where he resided, 
was part of the beat of one John Roome, a water- 
cress seller, a man of seventy-four, who suffered 
lamentably from winter cough. Hearing that this 
man had served at Trafalgar, Mr. C. called him in 
and questioned him in my presence. He declared 
that he was Nelson’s signalman, who made the 
famous, but ungrammatical, signal, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty.” This fact 
being communicated to Admiral Pascoe, the signal 
officer, who was then at Portsmouth, John Roome 
was, to his unbounded delight, made an in-pen- 
sioner of Greenwich Hospital, where he got rid of 
his winter cough, and lived in comfort until 


* Some years ago “ N. & Q.” had an inquiry — 
ing what was, I think, a locket commemorative of Lord 
Nelson. The maker’s name was ly obliterated, but 


the letters which remained satisfied me that it was John 
Salter’s. 
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December, 1860. I published a full account of 
this man in Chambers’s Journal, cir. 1849-50. 
Mr. C. and every officer who took part in the 
battle pronounced the name Trafalgar. When he 
landed in England, while the word was in the 
mouth of every man, a barber amused him much 
by saying, “Sir, shall I give your whiskers the 
sabre slash, or the Trif-fil-gar cut ?” 
CaLcurrensis. 


SCORPION PLANTS. 

Readers of old herbals are sufficiently familiar 
with scorpion plants, for their collective name is 
Legion, and many of them are interesting for 
other reasons than their power to cure scorpion 
bites or drive scorpions away. Being close shut 
up by a fog, I have explored the first part of 
a Herbal (1568), and I find that, according 
to the index, there are 119 plants described in it, 
and, according to my reading of their “ vertues,” 
thirty- four are potent against poisons, serpents, 
scorpions, and other “dedly venomes.” In Gerarde, 
Parkinson, and other writers subsequent to the 
time of Elizabeth, scorpion plants are to be found ; 
but these later writers were guided by a clearer 
light than Turner had, and, though often the slaves 
of authority, had many a tussle with their manacles, 
and broke them bravely from time to time. The 
position of every plant in Turner is a matter of 
serious importance ; the awakening in which he 
played his part, and his comparative helplessness 
as regards English books on botany, must be taken 
into account in any estimate of his knowledge and 
of the scientific or literary value of his book. It 
may interest your readers to run through the list 
of scorpion plants I have compiled from Turner’s 
first part. It will be observed that the scorpion 
grass (Myosotis palustris) is not in it, a fact sug- 
gestive that the author was not crazed on the 
subject of the scorpion, and only brought in the 
“heraldic beast” when it was necessary to point a 
moral or adorn a tale. For the botanical names 
in italics I must be held responsible, and they are 
to be taken cum grano because of occasional diffi- 
culties in the identification of the plants. 

Aconite (Aconitum lycoctonum).—“ Layed to a scor- 
pione maketh her utterly am and num, and assone 
as she toucheth agayne Hellebor or nesewurte she 
commeth to herself agayne.” Pliny is quoted to the 
effect that it will kill a man unless it meet with some- 
thing else that is likely to kill him, in which case “ it 
will iow as with his mache” and “the man may lyue.” 


Affodil (A sphodelus 4 —* Good for them that are 
bitten of a serpent.”—P. 2 

Amy (Ammi majus).— Gee agaynst the byting of 
serpentes.”—P. 36. 

Anchusa (Anchusa officinalis and A. tinctoria).— 
“Good agaynst the bitinges of all serpentes and espe- 
ciallye agaynst the biting of a vepere.”—P. 40. 

Aparine (Galium aparine).. —“Good to be dronken 

agaynst the bytings of vepers.”—P. 50. 


Aristolochia (A. clematitis and A. pallida ?).—“ Good 
against poysons, serpentes, and deadly venemes.”—P. 59. 

Baume (Melissa offcinal’s).—* The leaues dronken 
wyth wyne are good agaynst the bitings of Phalanges 
and Scorpiones and agaynst the bytinge of a dogge.””— 
P. 53. 

Betonye (Betonica officinalis).—“ Thre drammes are to 
be dronken i in xviii ouces of wyne agaynst the bytinges 
of serpentes,”"—P. 8: 

Bitter Fitches tuberosus). — “ Kneden with 
wine and laid to it healeth the bytinges of veperes.”— 
P. 214. 

Blites (Blitwn capitatum).—“ Good dronken in wyne 
against scorpiones.”—P. 80. 

Calamint (Calamiatha officinalis).—*“ Strewed on the 
grounde or set on fyre dryueth awaye serpentes.”— 
P. 103. 

Chamecyparissus (Santolina cyparissus).— Dronke in 
wyne is good —_ all poysen of all serpentes and 
scorpiones.”"—P. 125 

Cichepease (Cicer arietinum). —“*A good medicine 
agaynst venome and poyson.”—P. 138. 

Coniza (Coxyza sordida).—“ Good to be layde upon 
the bytinges of serpentes.”—P. 169. 

Cummynge (Cuminum cyminum).—“ Gyuen in wyne 
to them that are bitten of a serpente,” &c, perfect 
cure, cut and come again.—P. 187. 


Cyperus (Cyperus longus ?).—"“ A remedye against 
bitinge of a scorpion.”—P. 195. 
Daucus (Daucus carota, cum multis).—‘‘ Good in wine 


against the : of a feld speder and venemous 
beastes.”—P. 201. 

Dittanye of Raia (Origanum diclamnus). —“ A 
remedye agaynst the bytings of serpentes, if the pat. 
of it come ynto venemous beastes, it driueth them awaye 
and it behanged about them, it killeth by touching them 
osonen This plant doth al those thinges that Penyrial doth, 
but muche more mightelye...... When goates are striken 
with srrowes by the a of this herbe they shake out 
arrowes againe.”—P. 2 

Garlic (Al/ium pot mol —“Helpeth the biting ofa 
veper” and “the bitings of mad or wod beastes.”—P. 27. 

Germander (Zeucrium chamedrys).—“Is a 770 ial 
remedye agaynste the bytinges of serpentes.”—P. 127 

Gladdon- (/ris pseudacorus).—* Helpeth the bitings of 
serpents.”—P. 23. 

Heth (Calluna vulgaris, cum multis).—“ Will heale 
bytinges of serpentes.”—P. 211. 

Maricrum gentle (Origanum marjorana ?).—* Good to 
be layd unto the stinging of a scorpion.” —P. 35. 

Perywincle (Vinca minor).—*“ Is medicinable to be 
ag upon the places that are bitten of serpentes.”— 

Pimpernel (Anagallis arvensis).— **Good for them 
that are bitten of serpentes,”—P. 38. 

Pimpinell (Poterium saxifraga).— Good againste the 
bytinge of serpentes.”—P. 202. 

Rocket (Zruca sativa).— Remedicth the poyson the 
scorpion and the feld mouse called a shrew.”—P. 2 

Sea Holly (Zryngium maritimum).—“ Delleereth, man 
from the diseases of the liuer and the bytinges of ser- 
pentes.”—P. 219 

Sothernwood (A rtemisia abrotanum).—‘ The smoke 
that commeth from it driueth serpentes away. It is 
good to be dronken in wine against the bitinges of ser- 
pentes and : or of the feld spider and of a scor- 
pione.”—P. 16. 

Sowbread (Cyclamen Europaum).— ‘Is dronken 
agaynst dedlye venom with wyne and is also a remedye 
agaynst serpentes.”—P, 191, 

Sowthistle (Sonchus oleracews).—“ Good for them that 
are bitten of a scorpion.” —P. 136. 
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Swallowe wurt (4d sclepias vincetoxicum).—"“ Remedye 

a the bytinge of venemous beastes.”—P. 68. 
enus heyre (Adiantum capillus veneris).— Reme- 
dieth the bytinges of serpentes.”"—P. 24. 

Wormwod (Artemisia absinthium).— “Good against 
the poyson of Ixia [ vide Johnson's Gerarde, p. 1351} with 
wine, also against Homloke [hemlock] and the bytinge 
of a shrew and the sea dragon.” —P. 13. 

It is a grave question why so many remedies 
for bites of scorpions and serpents should be set 
before the English reader. Scorpions do not 
abound in these lands, and probably were never 
known here within historic time. Nor are the 
British Isles much infested with serpents, the viper 
only amongst our native reptiles being capable of 
poisoning by its bite. We behold in this promi- 
nence of the scorpion the oppressiveness of literary 
authority. Even Turner, who boldly struck out 
towards the realms of true science, was indebted 
to Dioscorides, Theophrastus, Pliny, Matthiolus, 
Fuchsias, and some lesser authors for the bulk of 
his book, and he swallowed the scorpions with the 
plants, all unmindful of the fact that remedies for 
snake bites are absolutely useless to the home- 
staying Englishman. As regards the relative values 
of the plants named there need be nothing said, 
because the old herbalists could easily find remedies 
for every real and imaginary ailment, and the 
doctrine of signatures was more potent than any 
actual experiments or consideration of analogies. 
But these frequent references to bites of “vene- 
mous beastes” suggest that mankind bas in past 
times suffered much from such things. They lived 
in continual fear of being bitten, one may reason- 
ably imagine, from the multitude of preventives 
and remedies that are presented to our notice in 
the ancient books. If scorpions were not plentiful 
here, they were in the south of Europe. Our 
civilization came late, and it gladly accepted the 
evidence of leaders representing ancient schools 
of learning, while deficient in the discrimination 
needful for the profitable adoption of the available 
lessons. Although Turner followed his authors 
trustfully, he was inclined to observe for himse!f 
and to “prove all things.” A pretty example of 
this occurs at p. 52, where he says, “Let them 
learne of this Ernut in seking and iudging of 
herbes, not to iudge herbes onely by the outwarde 
fashone, but also by the qualities and vertue. 
For as the lykenes of a man alone in an ape or an 
image, maketh not them men, because they want 
the vertue, poure, and operation of a man ; so is 
not the figure or likenes that maketh an herbe, 
except it have the strenght and operation of the 
herbe whose likenes it beareth also.” 

If we are without true scorpions, what are we to 
understand by the “feld spider”? And what is 
there to fear from the bite of the “shrew”? 


“good uses” there is “ none better then for betings 
of stubborne boyes that ether lye or will not 
learne.” Lest I should deserve a taste of the 
delectable tree, I will leave unsaid very much that 
might be said on this subject of scorpion plants. 
Hreserp, 
Stoke Newington. 


A CHRISTMAS GAME, 


It may interest some readers of “ N. & Q.” to 
hear of a game which is capable of giving amuse- 
ment, and can be played by any number of per- 
sons, at any time, and without any equipments 
other than pencils and paper. I have invented 
this game— probably it has been invented before— 
and as it must have a name, it has been called by 
a not very original one, namely, Competitive 
Examination. It is played thus. The players, 
who are seated at one or more tables, are pro- 
vided each with a pencil or pen and a small piece 
of paper; an umpire is then chosen, who presides 
over the exam., and whose decisions are final. 
He announces the subject of the examination, 
which may be in any subject which the players 
are supposed to be acquainted with; among the 
rest might be named English literature, English 
history, or the literature or history of any nation 
or period, geography, botany, mathematics, &c. 
An exam. on the topography of some district 
known to the players makes a good paper. Sup- 
pose there are six players besides the umpire; 
when all are ready, the umpire states the subject 
—say, for instance, English literature, without 
limitation as to period—and asks each player to 
set four questions on his slip of paper. This will 
make twenty-four questions. The umpire has the 
power of striking out any questions that seem to 
him to be unanswerable or unsuitable in any way. 
The players are then provided with larger pieces 
of paper (ruled is best), and the umpire proceeds 
to read out the questions on the slips, giving each 

uestion a consecutive number as he reads it, 

he players need not write down the questions, 
but having put down the number of the question, 
they proceed to write down the answer. A suffi- 
cient time is allowed between the questions for 
the writing of the answers. When the questions 
have all been put, the filled-up papers are signed 
or initialled, and are handed in to the umpire, who 
examines them, placing in the margin a figure } 
opposite each correct answer, a 0 to each one in- 
correctly answered or not attempted, and, if he con- 
siders it proper, a 4 to any answer that is partly right. 
The marks are then added up, and the candidates 
are placed according to the value of the marks their 
papers have received. If the umpire is not himself 


Leaving these proper questions unanswered, I note | sure of the answer to any question, he may consult 
with pleasure that in describing the birch tree | any competent authority, either among the players 
Turner says it has no “‘ vertues,” but amongst its | OF not, If the players choose to pay an entrance 
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fee, it may be used to provide a ribbon or other 
decoration for the person who has worked the best 
paper. Any player copying from, or giving infor- 
mation to, another is expelled from the game. 
It is hardly necessary to indicate the kind of 
questions that might come into such a paper as the 
above, but, as an illustration, they might relate to 
an enumeration of the works of any author; the 
date of the birth or death of any writer ; who was 
the author of any named book, novel, poem, or 
play ; where a certain passage or quotation occurs ; 
in what novel, poem, or play a certain character is 
found ; who are the principal characters in any 
given novel or play; the Christian names of 
authors, &c. 

This play has been found workable and pleasant, 
and enables a person to measure in part the depth 
of his own ignorance on many things, which is 
useful. Besides, instruction can be gained ; but 
this must be kept in the background, for there are 
so many ways now of getting wise that no one 
favours the idea of combining amusement with 
instruction. W. H. Parrersoy. 

Belfast. 


“Perio” at Fornertncuay.—In the Ordnance 
Map we find the names “ Perio Mill” and “ Perio 
Spinneys ” within a short distance from Fothering- 
hay. The road is called “Perio Lane”; but, 
locally, “ Perio” is pronounced “ Perry.” I have 
recently met with an explanation of this word 
“Perio” that is altogether new to me. It is to 
this effect. When Mary Queen of Scots was a 
prisoner at Fotheringhay she heard a distant horn, 
and was told that it was the messenger who was 
bringing the document of her fatal doom ; upon 
which she cried “ Perio!” The word was thence- 
forth given to that spot where the messenger had 
proclaimed his approach by blowing his horn. 
The story that I had always heard attributed the 
exclamation to Mary on her approach to Fother- 
inghay. When she entered what is now called 
Perio Lane she would have her first sight of her 
jast prison. I communicated this local tradition, 
with other information, to Miss Agnes Strickland 
when she was writing her history of Mary Stuart, 
and she thus mentions it :— 

“ The conviction that her name was doomed to com- 
plete the melancholy list of princely sufferers whose 
calamities were associated with Fotheringhay Castle, 
elicited from Mary Stuart, on first beholding these 
gloomy towers from the lane or avenue of approach, 
which derives its name from that circumstance, the 
prophetic exclamation, ‘ Perio!’ I perish.” —Queens of 
Scotland, vol. vii. p. 420, first edition, 1858, 

A few years after this was published Miss Strick- 
land wrote to me that she had discovered docu- 
ments of a date prior to that of Mary Stuart in 
which Perio Lane was mentioned. But she 


thought it very probable that Mary really used 
the word at that spot, and that when she asked 


those about her “‘ Where are we now ?” or “ What 
is this place?” and they replied “Perio,” she 
prophetically applied the word to herself, and 
exclaimed “Perio!” I am not aware whether 
the error in the passage quoted from Miss Strick- 
land’s work—which I must tuke upon myself— 
has been corrected in later editions, 
Curnsert Bepe. 


Two Unrvusuisnep Letrers or THacKeray 
anpD Havetockx.—The two letters of which I send 
you transcripts appear to be worthy of preservation 
as being exceedingly characteristic of the respective 
writers. They merit a place in “N. & Q.,” re- 
garded not merely as a repertory of curious facts, 
but as the materia indigesta of history and bio- 
graphy in the future. 

1. The first is addressed by Thackeray to Dr. 
Elliotson, known as a supporter of mesmerism, and 
editor of the Zoist. Perhaps the puns are laboured : 

“ Query. Why are you made of twisted whalebone, 
only about 12 inches long, & with a lump of lead at each 
end of you? 

“ Answer. Because you are a life-preserver, you rogue ! 

“ Kensington, Tuesday Ev*, 

“My pear Doctor,—How can you ask such a buck as 
T am to eat a mere } buck ?—and the worst of it is that 
I’m going to refuse even that—I want to go out of town 
for my health’s sake, & try D". Air and D*, Thalatta, 
You are a good doctor but I want I say to try the latter 
(if [had but written D*. Ether instead of D*. Air, you 
will perceive I could have made another pun on the 
subject and said how happy could I be with, &c.). 

“ But so, all things duly weighed, I am obliged regret- 
fully to say no: though | want to dine with you very 
much, and though I dare say after all I sha’n’t get out 
of town. “ Ever your's reminiscently 

“W. M. THACKERAY.” 

2. The brief note from the good and gallant 
avenger of Cawnpore was addressed to myself at 
Poona in 1855, in answer to an invitation to a 
“christening dinner.” Sir Henry Havelock, it is 
well known, had imbibed Anabaptist views, but 
this did not prevent his communion, both social 
and religious, with the members of other churches : 

“My Dear Mr. Fentoy,—I am engaged to-morrow 
to the Commander-in-Chief; otherwise I should have 
been happy to have dined with you; though you are 
going to break God's Laws by baptizing an infant. 

“ Your's ever very sincerely, 

«21% December.” “H. HavELock.” 

G. L. Fenton. 


San Remo, 


Aw Earty Batu Newsparer.—In an article 
that has lately appeared in the World—“ The 
Marquis of Bath at Longleat ”—mention is made 
of various royal visits to that noble seat, and 
among them that of Charles II. in 1663, accom- 
panied by the Queen and Duke of York :—“ The 
Intelligencer, published at Bath, Sept. 14, 1663, 
says :—‘ Bathe, September 10.—This day his 
Majesty with his Royall Consort, din’d at Sir 
James Thynne’s.’” If printing was introduced 
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so early into Bath, it seems strange that the 
earliest Bath book Cotton (Typographical Gazetieer, 
second series, 1866) heard of was Jardine’s Dis- 
courses, 1702. Perhaps Mr. Edwards will clear 
up the point in his papers on Bath bibliography, 
promised to future numbers of the Bibliographer. 
Timperley (Dictionary of Printers and Printing, 
1839) records that seven newspapers were in 
course of publication at Bath in 1838, viz., the 
Bath Chronicle, Bath Figaro, Bath Gazette, Bath 
Guardian, Bath Herald, Bath Journal, and 
Somerset Constitution. Of these the Figaro, 
Guardian, and Constitution are defunct, and the 
only gain for their loss is the Bath Argus. Bath, 
however, is truly remarkable for the number of 
its halfpenny evening papers, the Chronicle, Herald, 
and Argus each publishing one, in addition to its 
ordinary weekly issue. If Iam wrong in any of 
these particulars, perhaps BLapup or some other 
Bathonian will put me right. 


Cu. Matuews, 
7, Hamilton Road, N, 


A Paratiet to Worsey’s Dyinc Exctama- 
TIion.—Has the following parallel to Wolsey’s 
famous dying exclamation been noted before ?— 


“In the mean time the King of Scotland (James V'») 
took great suspicion of his nobles, that, on no ways, he 
could rest ; thinking ever that either one or other would 
deceive him. And sometimes of the night he had great 
visions in his bed ; for he thought ever that Sir James 
Hamitton whom he had caused justifie before, came 
and fand him sleeping, and pulled a sword forth, and 
atrake at him, and cutted off his right arm; and there- 
after immediately, with the same sword, cutted off his 
left arm ; and then said to him in this manner, ‘ Thou 
hast caused slay me wrongously and unjustly, for 1 was 
innocent of the crime that was laid to me. Though I 
was a sinner against God, yet I failed not to thee. Had 
1 been as good a servant to my Lord my God, as I was 
to thee, I had not died that death. But now herefore 
thou shalt want both thy arms, and remain in sorrowful 
oer for a while; and then I will come and strike thine 

ead from thee, that thou mayest want thy life.”— 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, History of Scotland, p. 261, ed. 
Edinburgh, 1788. 
The king’s dream is afterwards explained. James 
V. died im 1542. Ricwarp Hooper. 
Upton Rectory. 


“Mr. H.’s Own Narrative.”—Under the title 
“ A Familiar Spirit ” our Editor was kind enough 
to let me speak of this narrative in last year’s 
Christmas number. I did not then know the 
name of its author, but having since learned it, 
from the Athenewm of August 13, 1881, p. 213, 
I should like to place it on record in “ N. & Q.” 
It was Mr. T. F. Heaphy, whose most important 
work was The Likeness of Christ: being an 
Enquiry into the Verisimilitude of the Received 
Likeness of Our Blessed Lord (Bogue). The re- 
viewer says that the author was a son of Thomas 


first President of the Society of British Artists, 
and afterwards a member of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours :— 


“T. F. Heaphy, the son, originally devoted himself to 
portraiture as a means of securing a livelihood, but 
from a love of art he devoted much of his leisure to 
producing works of an ambiticus kind, the subjects of 
which were not very wisely chosen. To this it wag 
probably due that the considerable merits of his pictures 
found no fit acknowledgment. He was also a deft 
restorer of pictures, and well acquainted with the 
technique of various schools and many masters. Such 
studies as these were advantageous to the man who 
sought to trace the verisimilitude of the commonly 
received portrait of Christ, and qualified him to decide 
upon the likeness or no likeness of the various pictorial 
types of the Saviour’s head which many times and many 
legends have preserved. While prosecuting these re- 
searches Mr. Heaphy displayed plenty of energy. He 
sketched all the alleged portraits of Christ to which he 
could, by worrying or entreating, get access. One of 
his first feats in this way was, as he tells us, performed 
in St. Peter's itself, where he tried to ‘tip’ ‘an eccle- 
siastic in violet robes,’ who, of course, turned out to bea 
bishop, supposed to be able to secure access to the 
famous ‘ Vera Icon’ kept in the sacristy. Mr. Heaphy 
was a ready writer, quick at recognizing the attractive 
elements of a subject, and with a strong sense of the 
charm of romance. Those who have read Mr. H——'s 
Own Narrative, which caused a great sensation some 
years ago, and remains one of the beet of ghost stories, 
will acknowledge his power. Another narrative of his, 
called A Night in the Catacom/s, had a direct relation- 
ship to the subject of the book before us.” 


Sr. SwitHry. 


A Scorcn Oricin or Yourr.—Of all the ex- 
planations of Christmas lore and customs that have 
appeared, as at this time, in this and other serials, 
there is probably none more curious than the fol- 
lowing ; not that there is much in the incident itself, 
but it shows in a clear light the state of thought 
in Scotland at a period when, as yet, the bitter 
feelings raised in the times of persecution had 
lost little, if anything, of their intensity. The 
extract which I subjoin is from A View of the 
Times: their Principles and Practices, London, 
MDCCL., a small octavo book, wherein are collected 
the numbers of the Rehearsal, a periodical sheet 
intended to combat the flood of pamphlets and 
papers of an unsettling tendency which appeared 
in the first years of the century. The number in 
question is that for the week “ From Sat., Feb. 3, to 
Sat., Feb. 10,1705.” The conversation is between 
Observator and a Countryman :— 

“C. You must know then, that in Scot/and the name 
for Christmas is Yuel or Yule, which comes from the 
French word for Christmas, that is, Nouel or Noel. 

“ Now hear the Account given of this word by Mess 
John Woylie, the present Presbyterian holder-forth at 
Clackmannan in Scotland, which he gave in his preach- 
ment there, on Sunday the 17th of last December, being 
the week before Christmas. He told his Auditors that 
diverse centuries ago, it happen’d a certain dog called 
Batie was hang’d on the 25th Day of December, and 
having hung six hours upon the tree, was taken down, 
and thought to be dead, but that he got up again, avd 


Heaphy, a well-known artist in water colours, the 
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ran away, yuling after a strange manner. And that 
ever since the 25th of December has been kept as a 
festival, in memory of Batie, and was called Yule from 
the yeuling of that dog. 

“*OQ. Do you aver this for truth? 

“©. I do, having it from undoubted hands, and I have 
named the person, day, and place to give full room for 
a disproof, if anybody's cur-osity leads him to it ; for I 
could wish it were not true, and that none who bear the 
name of Christian could be capable of such outragious 
blasphemy...... which would be punished by death at 
Constantinople! but Moderation heals all here. 

“0. Did the Kivk-judicatories take no notice of this? 
or the Privy Council? 

“C. No, I heard nothing of that, and we should have 
heard it, if any such thing hud been done. But what do 
you expect from...... such a Privy Council as them?” 

Vol. i. pp. 169-70. 
Ihave not by me that remarkable work, Presby- 
terian Eloquence Displayed, so cannot say if this 
story be there alluded to. It is very much (as 
they used to say in those days) “of that grass,” 
There is a delightful vagueness about “ diverse 
centuries ago,” akin to that “ subtile indirectness ” 
so much the mode at the present day. 
Auex. Fereusson, Lieut.-Col. 


Some or Tue Luck or Curistmas.—In Derby- 
shire it was considered bad luck not to have both 
holly and mistletoe in the house at Christmas. 
Part of the holly should be of the smooth kind, and 
part prickly; and if this was so affairs in the 
house would go on through the coming year in an 
even, prosperous way. Both kinds should, how- 
ever, come in together. Should the prickly be 
first in the house, then the master would abso- 
lutely rule throughout the year; should the 
smooth come in first, then the wife would be 
mistress and master too. I have known of women 
who have made quite sure about the holly by 
gathering it on the previous day, and bringing it 
in the next morning as soon as it was fairly light. 
Lasses were sure of good luck if they were kissed 
under the mistletoe. If it was discovered that 
they had not been so kissed, the young men swept 
them down with a house brush or besom. A 
cricket chirruping was a sign of good luck during 
the coming year. As many mince pies eaten 
during Christmas week, so many happy months in 
the next year; but each pie counted must be 
made by different hands and eaten at different 
honses. Tuomas Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Tne Frer-anp-Easy Stryre.—Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, in his novel “ Marion Fay,” now being 
published in the Graphic, tells us that “the 
dignity” of his Lady Frances “was there, but 
without a thought given to it. Not even did the 
little lords her brothers chuck their books and 
toys about with less idea of demeanour.” As for 
his stately Marchioness, she “ never arranged a 
scarf or buttoned a glove without feeling that it 
was her duty to button her glove and arrarge her 


scarf as became the Marchioness of Kingsbury.” 
Of this grande dame it is asserted that “to see 
her children washed and put in and out of their 
duds was perhaps the greatest pleasure of her life” 
(ch. iii.). “ Chuck,” to toss, and “ duds,” clothes, 
must have gained the favour of polite society for 
Mr. Trollope to be thus using them in proprid 
persond, Sr. Swirary. 


“Deck” or Carps.—In the Leeds Mercury 
supplement of Nov. 10, 1881, amongst amuse- 
ments provided at a working men’s club in York- 
shire are “ decks of cards.” This is clearly a case 
of a good old archaism being used as a provin- 
cialism, or rather in a sense which would not be 
generally understood throughout England. In 
Shakspere we find the following passage :— 

“Glo. Alas, that Warwick had no more forecast, 
But, whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 
The king was slily finger’d from the deck.” 
3 Hen. V1, V. i. 
There may be also in this passage, though it is 
merely a conjecture of mine, an allusion to an old 
game of cards called “catch the ten,” at which I 
have played when a boy. 
Jonn Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Own tHe Works or Paoto VERONESE.— 

Paolo! “ Esto perpetua !*’ cried her sons, 

As they deck’d Venice like an ever-youthful bride. 

From China’s yellow stream to where the deep Rhine runs 

They gather’d wealth for her—their mother and their 
pride. 

And strangers came from far and near <o lend their aid, 

All hoping with her children to compete, and tried 

To find new forms of art which to her homage paid. 

Still of their varied works thine only by the side 

Of Titian’s and Tintoretto’s were array'd 

In the first rank ; each for Venetians a star 

By whose bright light their Venice conquer'd, triumph’'d, 
died 


Yet gazing on them—deathless as they were and are, 
Her sons again may cry, “ Esto perpetua !” 
N. James, 
Ashford, Kent. 


MistLeToE AND CaHristmas.— Why do we 
connect mistletoe with Christmas? It is generally 
supposed that this connexion is due to the old 
northern legend of Balder, the sun-god, who was 
slain by a twig of the mistletoe. Prof. Skeat, in 
his Dict. (s.v.), thinks he can explain why the 
“ mistletoe” in the legend should be, of all created 
things, the slayer of the sun-god. The myth re- 
presents the tragedy of the solar year—the sun 
overwhelmed by the “gloom” of midwinter. In - 
A.-S. mist means “ gloom,” and mistel is used for 
the plant “ mistletoe.” So, according to Prof. 
Skeat, the mistletoe appears in the Balder myth 
as fatal to the solar hero from the similarity of the 
old Teutonic words for “gloom” and the plant 
“ viscum.” A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 
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IV. Dec. 24, 81. 


Wirencrart iy tHe Nixetgenta Centory.— 
A lady sends me the following from Durham :— 
“Would yu believe that a woman of fifty, decidedly 
above the average of the lower middle clas in education 
and cultivation, told me quite coolly, a few days ago, that 
when her husband had erysipelas, and the inflammation 
seemed mounting to the brain. and the doctor thought 
very badly «f him, she sent for a white witch from near 
Durbam, and had it«harmedaway! askeu, She 
said the woman cut a sed of grass turf, and said some. | 
thing over it; then passed it slowly over his face three 
times, three fullowing evenings, muttering all the time. 
The first time the swell ng decreased; the second time 
the flush went lower; the third time it went away al- 
together; and she firmly believes this !” 
E. Leaton 


Mew wuo nave Diep on THerr Birrapays. 
The following will serve as the commencement of 
the list of such men :— 

William Shakspeare, b. and d. April 23, 1564— 
1616, O.S. 

John Williams, Archbishop of York, b. and d. 
Mar. 25, 1582—1650. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, b. and d. June 11, 1603— 
1665, OS. 

Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M.D., b. and d. 
Oct. 27, 1787—1873. 

John Sandford, B.D., Archdeacon of Coventry, 
b. and d. Mar. 22, 1801—1873. 

To these we must add the name of Raphael. He 
was born April 6, 1483, and died April 6, 1520, 
having just completed his thirty-seventh year. 

Cc. 1 

Athenzum Club. 


PROVERBIAL AND ANTIQUATED EXPpREsstons. 
—I cull the following — expressions from 
an Essay on Quackery, printed at Ringe upon- 
Hull in 1805, 4to., xii and 140 pp.: 


1. “Their trash is invariably mere * chip i in porridge.’’ 

2. “ For fear of being * « day behind the fair.’ ” 

3. “ The old proverb, ‘Conceit can kill, conceit can 
cure.’” 

4. “ Wretches, known by the appellation of ‘ Knights 
of the Straw, who were formerly in continual attendance 
at our courts of judicature, ever rea: y to perjure them- 
— for a bribe.” 

“A disciple of the famons Bottle Conjuror, who so 
hummed the public upwards of fifty years 
since.” 

6. “ He desired the public to guard against so ‘ broad 
and palpable a hum.’” 

7. “An essay, Xc., is sealed up and given with each 
bottle ‘ by the way of snug.’” 

& “If they should prove mere ‘ chip and pottage.’ 

9. “ The follo wing *ca'x ' is given for the preparation 
of Dr. J.’s powder.” 


Cuaries A. Feperer. 


Divioise Copy. — The pagination of Dr. 
Gauden’s /Ticraspistes, 1653, begins anew after 
p. 320, and runs on thus as far as p. 8, after which 


“ Reader, the Reason why the Folios of this Book 
do not follow, is because the Copy (for Expedition) 
was divided to two printers.” G. 


Jewish 
(ed. Suren, vol. iv. p. 259): — 

“ All Israelites have a share in the world to come, 
except those who deny the resurrection of the dead, 
those who say that the Torah is not from God, and the 
| Epicureans, Rabbi Akiba adds, these who read in out- 
| side books, and him who whispers over « wound—the 
| words of Exod. xv. 26. This text was used as a kind of 
| charm, the sin of which, according to the commentators, 
lay in the fact that the sacred words were pronounced 
after spitting over the sore.”"—O. T. in the Jewish Church, 


Sanhedrin, xi. 1 


W. Robertson Smith (Edinburgh, Black, 1551), p. 411, 
notes. 
F. S. 
Churchdown. 
Here's Fracmests.”—There is a 


remarkable passage in Heine's paper on Scott’s 
Life of Napoleon Buonaparte (vol. v. of Englische 
Fragmente, 1828), which is not, perhaps, so well 
known as its historical inaccuracy warrants. He 
says 

* Die Englinder haben den Kaiser blocs ermoriet, 

aber Walter Scott hat ihn verkauft, Es ist ein rechtes 
Schottenstiick, ein echt schottischesa National-tiickchen, 
und man sicht, dass schottischer Geiz noch immer der 
alte, schmutzige Geiz ist, und sich nicht senderlich ver- 
findert hat seit den Tagen von Naseby, wo die Schotten 
ihren eigenen Konig, der sich ihrem Schutze anvertraut, 
fiir die Summe vuon 400,000 Pfund Srerling an seine 
enzlischen Henker verkauft haben. Jener Kinig ist 
derselbe Karl Stuart, den jetzt Caledunia’s Barden so 
herrlich besingen—d+r Engliinder mordet, aber der 
Schotte verkauft und besinzt.” 
Passing over the reference to Naseby, it is amusing 
to find that Heine, in his word painting, has con- 
founded King Charles I. and “ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie ”—has, in fact, credited the memory of 
the king with the songs made in honour of his 
great-grandson ! Wittiam Georce Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Muerirs. 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Rusaton Rushton Hall there is a 
room, 14 ft. by 7 ft., which goes by the name of 
the “ Oratory,” and on the east wall of it there is 
a bas-relief (about 7 ft. by 4 ft. Gin.) of the 
Crucifixion, executed in composition by a second- 
rate artist. There are the three crucifixes, sur- 
rounded by soldiers and women ; one woman is 
fainting into the arms of the others ; three soldiers 
are casting lots for the seamless garment; the 
other soldiers bear banners, lances, &c. In the 


come pp. 369, 370, Ke. The cause of the mich ap | 


is thus explained in a foot-note on p. 320:—) the moon. 


upper corner, to the left, is the sun ; to the right, 


On the background is painted in 
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gilt letters the date ano. 1577, and also 
the subjoined Latin verses. There is no doubt 
that this was executed by order of Sir Thomas 
Tresham, an ardent Roman Catholic, who suffered 
much for his faith under Elizabeth. He built 
this part of the hall as well as several other note- 
worthy buildings, which bristle with symbolical 
devices and quaint Latin inscriptions. The sub- 
joined verses, however, being only in paint, have | 
suffered much from time, and more from the hand 
of a restorer evidently quite destitute of Latin. 
He has filled up the missing letters with whatever 
seemed to his unqualified ignorance to be nearest 
to the obliterated original. Can any of your 
readers undo his handiwork and restore the verses 
to their original state? Many of the corrections 
are obvious, as, for instance, where an mM has been 
replaced by an nN; and again (|. 1), NOBILE 
for NorRILE ; (L 3) tosepH for 1us TH, &c. Some 
of the others are very puzzling, but I venture to 
give the following suggestions :—(L.5) NAMAPEIRA 
=OMNIA AD £VA; (1. 6) THIPIRL PRREIS=VICTIMA 
Pacis; (l. 12) nvispvrpvi—=svsT (I. 13) 
CRVAFN =CRVDELI; (1. 14) MATNAM TOLIFPE 
EELLE=MAGNAM TOLLERE FELLE. The last line 
is, perhaps, the most difficult of all. But doubt- 
less there is some one acquainted with monkish 
Latin who can offer a ready solution :— 
ECCE SALVTIFERVN SIGNVM THAV NORILE LIGNVM 
VITE SERPENS HIC HZ NEVS ALTER ERAT 
VENDITVS HIC 10S TH PRO VILI NVNERE IONAS 
QVI TRIDVO CETI CORPORE GLAVCVS ERAT 
HIC SALIENTIS AQVE FONS NAMAPEIRA SACERDOS 
AGNVS QVI OCCISVS THIPIRL PRREIS ERAT 
AGNVS ET OCCISVS PRIMEVA AB ORIGINE MVNDI 
CRIMINA QVI LAVIT SANGVINE NOSTRA SVO 
O QVAM IVDEI MEDITANTVR INANIA MVLTA 
ET GENTES MANIBVS QVAM FRENVRRE SVIS 
HI CAPVT AT TOLLVNT HI RIDENT HI MALEDICVNT 
NVISDVTDVI PRO TVNICA IVDERE PORTE VOLVNT 
EST QVI COR TENERVM CRVAFN PERCVTIT HASTA 
EST QVI VVLT MATNAM TOLIFPE EELLE SITIM 
MATER AT O MATER LACHRYMIS COMPYNCTA LABASCIT 
SED MVLIEBRE GDVIN DATN MVLIERIS OPEM. 
J. Atrrep Gotcu. 
Kettering. 


Sir Joun Grernpour.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” assist me with information respecting 
Sir John Greyndour upon the points stated below, 
to which I limit my inquiries? I will first say 
something about him. His mother was Margaret, 
daughter and heir of Ralph de Abenhale, who 
died August 9, 1347 (Ing. p. m. 21 Edward IIL, 
No. 16), by [sabella, daughter and co-heir of 
William de Dene, and was aged five years on her | 
father’s death. She was twice married. By her | 
first husband, Laurence Greyndour, she was the | 
mother of the subject of my inquiries. I do not | 
know the date of Laurence Greyndour’s death, | 
which I should like to ascertain, but he presented 
to the church of Abenhale (co, Glouc.) in right of | 


| Hathewy. 
| heir named Robert, who presented to the church 


his wife in 1366. After his death Margaret 
married Robert de Huntley, and, as his wife, died 
1375, when John Greyndour, son of Laurence 
Greyndour and the same Margaret, was found to 
be her nearest heir, and to be aged nineteen years 
({nq. p.m. 49 Edward IIL, part 1, No. 64). John 
Greyndour was twice married. In an old pedigree 
(Harl. MS. 1543, fo. 177) he is shown to have 
married Marion, daughter and heir of —— 
By this marriage he had a son and 


of Aston Ingham, co. Hereford, in 1421, and from 
this circumstance it is probable that his mother 
was the heir of William Aston, who presented to 
the same church in 1390, and not the daughter 
and heir of —— Hathewy. 

Sir John Greyndour and Isabella his wife are 
named in certain charters dated in 1402, by which 
wife he had a daughter Johanna, who, on the 
death of her niece (Elizabeth Greyndour), the 
Countess of Worcester, wife of John Tiptoft, Earl 
of Worcester, in 1452, was found to be her heir, 
and aged thirty years and more (Inq. p. m., 
31 Henry VI., No. 53). 

Sir John Grevndour presented to the church of 
Abenhale, co. Glouc., in 1391 and 1407, and was 
Sheriff of Gloucestershire in 1405 and 1411; but 
1 do not know the date of his death, for I have 
been unsuccessful in my search both for his will 
and his Inquisition post mortem. 

My questions are: When did Sir John Greyn- 
dour die; and whose daughters, respectively, 
were his two wives Marion and Isabella? The 
latter was, I think, the relict of John Joce, of co. 
Gloucester. Mac ean, 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Gloucestershire. 


“Tae Misrortcnes or St. Pavt’s 
pRAL.”—Within the last few days I have purchased 
for the cathedral library a small-qnarto tract 
without a title-page. It consists of four leaves 
only, and, as the first page bears the signature a 
and the last page ends with the word fins, it 
seems not unlikely that it never had a title-page. 
The tract contains a poem entitled “The Mis- 
fortunes of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” Can any of 
your readers tell me anything about the poem? 
Who was its author? Has it ever been reprinted? 
(If it has I have never met with it.) What is the 
exact date of publication? The approximate date 
is temp. Charles II. The first line rans thus :— 

“ Could we Consult th’ Eternal Mighty Fates.” 


If, as I suspect, the tract is rare, it might be worth 
while to reprint the whole of it in the pages of © 
“N.& Q.”; but I refrain from making a transcript 
of it until these preliminary inquiries have been 
laid before your readers. Those who are well 
versed in the poetry of the Stuart period may, 
perhaps, know the tract. 

W. Sparrow Siursox. 
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“Tue IxcomparaBLe Jewett”: a SERMON, 
1632.—In a sermon entitled “ The Incomparable 
Jewell, Shewed in a Sermon which was Preached 
in the Church of B. in 8. at the Solemnization of 
a Marriage had betweene W. B. and E. S., the 
Daughter of I. S. London, Merchant, London, 
1632,” what church is meant? Whom do the 
initials indicate? The dedication is signed 
“W. L., Wandsworth, Aug. 13, 1632,” and is 
inscribed to “ The Worshipfull his Worthy Neigh- 
bours Abraham Dawes, and William Wymonde- 
sold Esquires, a paire of faithfull friends, &c.,” 
who, however, he says, “heard not the sermon.” 
There is nothing in the sermon to indicate who 
are meant. W. E. Bucxtey. 


Cuavcer.—Until, and I think I may add after, 
I read the Life of John Lord Campbell, I believed 
that this surname meant shoemaker ; and this is 
the signification attached to it by Mr. Riley in 
Memorials of London Life in the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. Camden has, 
“Chauser, i.e. Hosier,” whatever he may mean by 
that (Remains, p. 133). Halliwell says, in his 
Dictionary, that the term hosier “ was applied to 
tailors who sold men’s garments ready made.” 
He gives, however, as Anglo-Norman, chawsers, 
shoes. 

John Lord Campbell leaves the “man of wax’ 
—of cobbler’s wax—for a man of sealing wax. 
He writes :— 

“ Chaff Wax, that ancient and venerable officer of the 
Great Seal, is to pay me a weekly visit at Hartrigye, 
bringing down with him all sigil/anda, and he will carry 
back the sigillate next day to London.” 

A note informs us :— 

“His ancient Norman name was ‘Chaud cire,’ from 
the hot wax always used for an impression of the Great 
Seal. Chaucer the poet is said to have held the office 
and to have taken his name from it. The ‘Chaud’ was 
gradually corrupted into ‘ Chaff,’ and as the Anglo-Saxon 
was restored, the ‘cire’ was translated into ‘wax.’ Hence 
Chaff Wax, who is to be my Ariel.” —Life, vol. ii. p. 276. 

I should like to know by whom it is said that 
Chaucer held this office, and that he thereby 

uired a name which, it may be observed, stuck 
to his father as well as to himself. 
Sr. Swirary. 


Nacuani-Imt14z.—Will some one more learned 
in Turkish lore than I am give some account of 
this new order of chivalry, lately made known to 
us by its being presented to the German Emperor 
by the Sultan? So far as my inquiries go, it was 
utterly unknown till within the last few days. 
What is the meaning of the words Nachani-Imtiaz, | 
and what kind of order is it ? 

E. Leatoy | 


Fow.er or Appey Cwm Hier: a RapNorsuire | 
Battap.—Can any one give the words, or a 
reference to them, of a ballad current in Radnor- | 


shire about eighty years ago, describing the ex- 
periences of a member of the above family during 
his imprisonment for debt? It is believed to 
have been set to the tune of “I am a friar of orders 
grey.” A descendant of this family was an officer 
named Dickenson, who lived at Tenbury some 
years ago. Can any one give me the address of 
himself or his representatives ? 
Wituiam F, Carter, 


Tae Vicar or Bappow.—I have recently 
picked up a very strange old book, called The 
History of the Devil, published at Durham in 
1822, of which I should like to know the author- 
ship. In it there is a poem concerning the devil, 
of which I quote these stanzas :— 

“ To places and persons he suits his disguises, 

And dresses up all his banditti, 
Who, as pickpockets flock to a country assizes, 
Crowd up to the court and the city. 
They ‘re at every elbow and every ear, 
And ready at every call, sir; 
The vigilant scout plants his agents about, 
And has something to do with us all, sir. 
In some he has part, and in some he’s the whole, 
And of some (like the vicar of Buddow) 
It can neither be said they have body nor soul, 
But only are devils in shadow.” 
Perhaps the Vicar of Baddow had only a local 
celebrity ; but if so, I hope by the aid of * N. & Q.” 
we may learn something more of so singular a 
personage. James Hooper. 
Denmark Hill, 


“Gop”: “Gazev.”—The other day I was talking 
toa Whitstable man, and asked him whether he 
thought that a certain house would fetch so much 
rent ; when he answered, with not even a smile, but 
quite in a natural way, “ Ay, that’s about the 
gob!” Is this a mere vulgarism ? 

Gazl is a name commonly given to black cur- 
| rant trees. I was presented with a dozen of them 
about three years ago in the winter, when they 
were leafless, and, not catching the word distinctly, 
understood them to be hazel (nut) trees, and they 
were planted as such in a shrubbery. They never 
produced any nuts, however ; had they done so it 
would have been a case of 

“ Piscium et summa genus hesit ulmo, 
Nota quz sedes fuerat columbis.” 
H. F. Wootrycn. 

Oare Vicarage, Faversham. 


Corres: Fonrenette or Voitarre ?—Which 
was the author of the reply to the remark that 


coffee was a slow poison, “ I think it must be, for 
I have been drinking it for eighty years and am 


| not dead yet”? This bon mot has been attributed 


to both. 
Philadelphia. 


CarpinaL Mezzorantit.—Where can I see a 
portrait of Cardinal Mezzofanti with earrings? 


Bar-Pornt. 
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His ears were pierced in boyhood for weak eyes. 
Iam compiling a work upon him, and shall be very 
thankful for any reference on this point. Was the 
cardinal the last member of the Sacred College 
who wore earrings? If not, who was? 
Joun Kermovr. 
Bayswater. 


Arms or THE Suvpton Famity or 
—In 27 Edw. I. there was a Gilbert de Shupton. 
What arms did he bear, ifany? D. G. C. E. 


Exuice : Eviis.—The following note occurs in 
the Black Kalendar of Aberdeen (fourth ed., p. 16), 
under the date 1749:— 

“The proper name both of the Ellices and Ellises, for 
as great a height as some of them have risen to, is 
origina! lly Ailhous, as appears from various ancient 
documents; and they are no doubt all descended from 
some respectable chan:e-keeper.” 

Willany of your correspondents kindly particularize 
any of the “various ancient documents” referred 
to! E 


Magcoty Jonyxsox.—In a small copse near 
Gawsworth, Cheshire, is a tomb to the memory of 
one Magyoty Johnson, a jester, and, I need hardly 
add, an eccentric character, Can anybody say more 
about him than the inscription on the tomb gives, 
and whether other instances are known of isolated 
burials like his ? Tiny Tim. 

Southsea. 


“ ALL UPON THE MERRY PIN.”—I was reading 
in Matthew Henry’s Commentary lately about Bel- 
shazzar’s feast (Dan. v. 4), and met with this 
strange phrase (at least to me), which occurs in 
the following connexion :— 

“ Belshazzur and his lords are in the midst of their 
revels, the cups going round apace, and all upon the 
merry pin, drinking confusion, it may be, to Cyrus and 
his army,” Xc. 

I am curious to hear of other examples of this 
peculiar expression. . 5. 
Churchdown. 


Sir Ricnarp Brixcnam.—Has any memoir or 
biography ever been written, or is there any 
portrait in existence, of this distinguished soldier 
of the days of Queen Elizabeth of glorious memory ? 
He belonged to the ancient family of Bingham of 
Melcombe Bingham, in the county of Dorset, was 
born in 1528, and was one of the goodly con- 
tingent of gallant captains furnished by the west 
of England to the army and navy of the queen. 
Camden speaks of him as “vir genere claro et 
antiquo in agro Dorsettensi, sed veteran militize 
gloria clarior.” After a long and brilliant military 
career he was appointed Marshal of Ireland and 
General of Leinster, and dying in Dublin in 1598, 
leaving an only daughter, was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. The Imperial Dictionary of 
Universal Biography erroneously states that “ his 


family is now represented by the Earl of Lucan,” 
who is, in fact, descended from his younger 
brother, Sir George Bingham, but the main stem 
is,as it has been for the last six hundred years, 
located at Melcombe Bingham. There is an en- 
graving of the old manor house there—also to be 
found in Nash’s Mansions of the Olden Time. 
Jous Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


* Arco,” py ALEXANDER, Eart oF Crawrorp 
anD Baccarres, I, v. 649.—Can any 
reader tell me on what authority this incident of 
embedding a piece of Dodona’s oak in the keel of 
the Argo is founded? The earl’s work follows in 
many particulars the Argonautica of Apollonius 
Rhodius, but this particular incident I cannot 
discover therein. . THEOBALD. 

Lime House, Oundle. 


Romumayy.—Is it possible that the gipsy Rom, 
Romi, Rommany, have any connexion with the 
old Egyptian word Pi-Romis ? This word, men- 
tioned by Herodotus, Jacob Bryant says, omitting 
the article Pi, “certainly meant ‘a man’; it 
has this signification in Coptic, and seems to imply 
‘a native.” If this suggestion were admissible, 
it would be an argument on the side of the 
Egyptian origin of the race. G. L, Fexton. 

San Remo. 


Recvsayt Rotts.—I have a book, published in 
London, 1745, containing a list of Roman Catho- 
lics, Nonjurors, &c., arranged under counties ; 
being a return made by the clerks of the peace 
for the year 1715. I should be glad to know 
whether any of the other Recusant Rolls have 
been published. W. L. Kixe, 

Watlington, Norfolk. 


“Tae Correw this poem still in 
print, and if so, where can it be procured ? 
Bera. 
Gexivs ayp Common Senszt.—In which of 
Bulwer’s early novels is the attempt made to 
prove that these are identical ! Bar-Pornt. 
Philadelphia. 


A Petition To THE House or Commons, 1643. 
—Nehemiah Wallington, in his Historical Notices 
of Charles I., vol. ii. p. 235, states that on Sept. 30, 
1643, a petition was preferred to the House of 
Commons, signed by 4,000 gentlemen and others 
of good ability of co. Stafford. The foot-note to 
this statement is simply, “Ye Perfect Diurnal, 
No. 62.” Many of your readers, I am sure, would 
be glad to hear if this list of names is still extant, 
and where it may be seen. C. 8. 


Rev. Mr. Catvert, Mixister oF ANDOVER IN 
THE SixteestH Century.—Will any of your 
correspondents give me his Christian name? He 
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had ten children born between the years 1579 and 

1596. I also wish to know the maiden name of 

his wife. What family connexion existed between 

him and the Calverleys, alias Calvert, of Lan- 

cashire, as in the visitation in that county of 

1613? Geo. H. Veryeyr. 
The Cedars, Esher, Surrey. 


Jouy Dicxixson.—Where can I find informa- 
tion about the parents and immediate ancestors of 
John Dickinson, the American, author of the 
Farmer's Letters? He was born 1732, and died 
1808. J. T. D. 


Irwin Famiry.—I should be much obliged if 
any reader of “N. & Q.” would give me any infor- 
mation respecting Sir John Irwin, Knight of the 
Bath and Lieutenant-General of the Forces, who 
died in 1788, as I am anxious to obtain particulars 
of his birth, parentage, and marriage, and to learn 
whether he left any surviving issue. He was 
born, I believe, about 1710-15, and was M.P. for 
East Grinstead from 1762 to 1783. His wife died 
in 1767. I believe he was of a Tipperary family, 
though resident in England during the greater 
part of his career. He was Governor of Gibraltar 
1766-8, and colonel of the 57th Regiment, and 
afterwards of the 3rd Regiment of Horse on the 
Trish establishment. A. I. D. 


A Boryt Sacririce 1x 1859.—Mr. W. Boyd 
Dawkins says, in his Early Man in Britain, 

338, that “it is reported” that in the year 
1859 a farmer in the Isle of Man offered a heifer 
as a burnt sacrifice to avert the anger of the spirits, 
which had, as he thought, been outraged by “the 
exploration of a chambered tomb near the Tyn- 
wald mount.” This, as Mr. Dawkins remarks, 
“is probably the last example of a burnt sacrifice 
in civilized Europe.” It is to be regretted that 
he has not furnished us with full particulars. If 
such a thing really did come to pass there must 
be persans living who witnessed the rite. Can 
any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” give further infor- 
mation Avon, 


Avtuors or Booxs Waytep (6 §. iv. 430).— 
The Glorious Lover.—I may mention that my copy has 
no title-page. It is quaintly illustrated, and opens with 
“A Proem,” commencing :— 
“ Ye gentle youths, whose chaster breasts do beat 
With pleasing raptures and Love's generous heat.” 
G. L. F. 
Avtuors oF Quorations WantTeD.— 
C'est l'amour, l'amour, 
Qui fait le monde 
A la ronde, 
Et chaque jour, 
A son tour, 
Le monde fait l'amour.” 
I shall be glad also to know how many verses there are 
of the above (from a vieille chanson) and where | can 
procure a copy of them. Home Seton Gorpox, 


Replies. 


A PROTESTANT INDULGENCE OF THE SEVEN. 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
(6™ S. iv. 464.) 

The document containing Archbishop Abbot's 
dispensation to Richard Cartwright hardly bears, I 
think, the interpretation Dr. F. G. Lee seems 
reluctantly to place upon it, that “it shows that 
while all spiritual authority in the Established 
Church is centred in the Crown, an archbishop is 
‘lawfully authorized by the Parliament of Eng- 
land, as Archbishop Abbot in his indulgence so 
definitely states.” 

Neither the dispensation nor the formula itself 

really says this, nor is either so unusual as Dr. Lee 
seems to suppose. I have before me a dispensation 
granted by the present Primate, which likewise 
begins, “Archibald Campbell, by Divine Pro- 
vidence Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England, and Metropolitan, by the authority of 
Parliament lawfully empowered for the pur- 
poses herein written,* to our well-beloved,” Xe. 
The reference is to an Act (25 Henry VIII., 
cap. 21) which provided that— 
“Neither your highnesse, your heires nor successours, 
kings of this realme, nor of any your subjectes of this 
realme, nor of anie other your dominions, shall from 
henceforth sue to the said bishop of Rome called the 
pope, or to the sea of Rome, or to anie person or persons 
having or pretending anie authoritie by the same for 
licences, dispensations, impositions, faculties, graunts, 
rescripts, delegacies, Xc....... { but, it proceeds,] the Arch- 
bishop of Canterburie for the time being and his suc- 
cessours shall have power and authoritie from time to 
time by their discretions to give, graunt, and dispose by 
an instrument, under the seale of the said archbishop, 
unto your maiestie, and to your heirs and successours 
kings of this realme, as well all maner such licences, 
dispensations, compositions, faculties, graunts, rescripts, 
delegacies, in+trumentes, and all other writings, for causes 
not being contrarie nor repugnant to the holie scriptures 
and lawes of God, as heretofore hath bene used and 
accustomed to be had and obtayned by your highnesse o7 
anie your most noble progenitours, or any of yours or 
their subjects, at the sea of Rome...... Provided also and 
bee it enacted by authoritie aforesaide, that if it happen 
the sea of the archbishopricke of Canterburie tu be 
voyd, that then all such maner licences, dispensations, 
faculties, instruments, rescripts, and other writings, 
which may be graunted by vertue and authoritie of this 
ecte, shall (during the vacation of the same sea) be had, 
done, and graunted under the name and seale of the 
gardian of the spiritualities of the saide archbisbop- 
ricke for the time being, according to the tenour and 
forme of this acte, and shall bee of like force, value, 
and effecte, as if they had bene graunted unver the 
name and seale of the Archbishop for the time being.” 

It is, therefore, as simply attesting the legal 
recognition by the legislature of their particular 
act in issuing the dispensation or licence that the 
archbishops describe themselves as “ lawfully em- 
powered by the authority of Parliament for the 
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purposes herein written,” and in so doing they 
simply record the historical fact that this par- 
ticular power, formerly exercised by the “ bishop 
of Rome called the pope,” was transferred by 
Parliament to them and their successors, per- 
manent or (sede vacante) temporary, on whom 
might devolve the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
metropolitan see. There is no general reference to 
their official episcopal acts. 

Perhaps it may interest some readers of 
“N. & Q.” if I add that the seal appended to 
the document granted by Archbishop Tait, 
August 11, 1874, now before me, is a circular seal 
attached by a silk thread to the parchment. The 
diameter of the seal is three and a half inches; on 
the obverse is a representation of the Crucifixion ; 
the soldiers holding spears stand on either side ; 
while the legend round the margin reads (beginning 
at the foot) Hac EST VITA ETERNA UT TE NOSCANT 
VERUM PEUM FILIUM QUEM MISISTI 1ESUM CHRIS- 
tum. The reverse of the seal (which is so stamped 
that the head corresponds with the foot of the ob- 
verse) bears a representation of Moses and Aaron 
and the brazen serpent, while at the bottom is a 
small shield with the arms of the see of Canterbury ; 
the legend is FACULTY SEAL OF HIS GRACE OF CAN- 
TERBURY BY STATUTE OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

T. M. Farrow. 

Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


Dr. Lee will, I hope, pardon me for declining 
to use the term Protestant in connexion with the 
Church of England. Licences, or dispensations, to 
eat flesh on fast days were very common in the 
Church of England so long as discipline con- 
tinued to be enforced. It was not only the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury who had power to grant 
them, but it pertained to every bishop in his own 
diocese on fitting occasions, as may be testified to 
by any one who is acquainted with episcopal 
Act Books. In examining the Act Books of the 
diocese of Exeter a few years ago, with quite a 
different object, I saw the grant of a great many 
such licences recorded. The earliest I noted, 
but by no means, I believe, the first I noticed, 
was :— 

1610, January 24. Licence to eat fle-h at all times 
granted to Anthony Rowse. Knt., of Halton, in the 

arish of St. Dominic [co. Coruw.], and to Philippa 
owse, his wife.” 

This was not noted by me on account of its un- 
usual character, but because I was interested in 
the family. Sir Anthony Rous was the father of 
Francis Rous, who was Speaker of the Baredones 
Parliament, and afterwards Provost of Eton, 
where he died in 1658. Ayain :— 


1621, March 9. Licence to eat flesh granted to 
Edmund Parker, Esq. 

“ 1621, March 14. Ditto granted to Edward Yarde, of 
Honyton Clyst [co. Devon), and to Bridgett his wife, 
and Daniel Yarde, his servant.” 


And, under the same date, I have noted “similar 
licences to many others.” 

What is specially worthy of notice in Dr. Ler’s 
communication is what he (I think erroneously) 
calls the “royal Bull of King Charles I.” The 
licence is professed to have been granted by Arch- 
bishop Abbot on March 2, 1632. It will be 
remembered that some years previously the 
archbishop had had the misfortune to cause, 
accidentally, the death of one of the gamekeepers 
of Lord Zouch whilst hunting, and that on account 
of this act of bloodshedding he became very un- 
popular in the Church; and that, moreover, for 
other reasons he had incurred the king’s dis- 
pleasure, so that after Laud in 1628 was removed 
to the bishopric of London, he virtually exercised 
the office of Primate in Archbishop Abbot’s 
namie. Moreover, in March, 1632/3, when the 
licence in question was granted, the archbishop’s 
health was greatly broken down ; indeed, he died 
a few weeks afterwards. The act in question 
must, therefore, be regarded as that of Laud 
rather than that of Abbot. Now we all know 
that throughout his life Laud’s object was to 
exalt the king’s authority in Church and State. 
This, coupled with his own arbitrary conduct in 
ecclesiastical affairs, went far to frustrate his 
necessary and salutary Church reforms. There is 
this, however, to be considered in palliation of 
what we should justly deem his Erastianism, that 
Charles was regarded by him, and by the High- 
Church party of the day, as God’s vicegerent and, 
as he indeed was, a true, faithful, and loving son 
of the Church. It is to these circumstances that 
I attribute the issue of the king’s confirmatory 
letter. I do not wish to oppose my personal 
opinion to Dr. Lex’s learning, but I know of no 
Act of Henry VIII.’s reign which attempts to 
require the sovereign’s personal ratification and 
approval of a simple licence which was granted, 
I may say, every day in every diocese in England. 

These licences were so common, and so personal 
in their character, that I presume they have not 
been thought worth preserving. In looking over 
old family papers I have occasionally found one or 
two, but never accompanied by the sovereign’s 
letter of approval or confirmation. Such an 
approval, as Dr. Lee observes, “is remarkable.” 
The subject is one of considerable interest, and, if 
the instrument bears the character which Dr. Lez 
attributes to it, of great importance. The reference 
to “an Act passed in Reigu of King Henry VIII.” 
is exceedingly vague. Can Dr. Lee cite the Act 
which affects to make such dispensations “ null 
and void until the king’s majesty had given them 
life and power and force”? If this were the case 
the king’s letters of approval would have been as 
numerous as the dispensations. They were not 
granted in a corner, but will be found upon record 
either in the Patent or Close Rolls. I am not 
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well acquainted with these rolls of so late a period ; 
but I have never seen such instruments enrolled in 
any of them which I have examined. Has any 
other person seen such a record ? 
Joun 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Gloucestershire. 


I forward you the following extracts, which I 
copied from the Tunbridge parish register. The 
vicar who granted these indulgences was se- 
questered in the year 1642 :— 

“The Register of such persons as have beene Licensed 
by Mr. Edward Asshbournebam, Vicar of Tonebridge. 
To eat Flesh in Lent and at other Tymes, 

“1633. March 30, Mrs, Anne Skeffington, Wife of 
John Skeffington. 

“1633. April 5. Thomas Dixon. 

“1633. April 5. William Bartlett, the younger. 

“1637. Elizeabeth Thorp, Daughter of William Thorp. 

“ 1637. Alice Johnson, wife of Mr. William Johnson, 
Tonebridge, as also his Son, Nathaniel Johnson, and 
Mrs. Mary Johnson, his daughter, and the greater part 
of his servants. 

“1639. Feb. 23. Mra. Anne Asshbourneham, and her 
sister, Sarah Kent, 

“1639. Feb, 23. Upon certain knowledge of the weeke 
state of Mrs. Mary Dixon, wife to Mr. Henry Dixon, of 
Tunbridge, Eeq.; I Edward Asshbourncham, Vicar of 
the sayd Tunbridge, do grant licesence to the sayd Mary, 
to eat flesh during the time of this present Lent as far 
as the statutes and Laws of the Land will allow, and not 
otherwise. 

“1639. Feb. 23. Cecilia Dixon, wife to Mr. Edward 
Dixon, son and heir to Henry Dixon, of Tunbridge, Esq., 
by reason of her great pains in Child bearing (und she at 
this present time being in Childbed).” 

J. Wess. 


Tunbridge. 


I send you a copy of a licence to eat flesh 
granted to the Laird of Watertoun in Aberdeen- 
shire, which may be interesting in connexion with 
the “ Protestant Indulgence” sent by Dr. F. G. 
Lez :— 

Licence to Eat Flesh, 1635. 

The Lords of Exchecker and Commissioners of His 
Majesties Rents and Casualties grant an give licence to 
Thomas Forbes of Watertoune, and his spouse. and such 
persons as shall happen to be at table with them, to eat 
and feed upon flesh during the forbidden time of Len- 
tron, and also upon Wednesdays, Frydays, and Setter, 
dayes, weekly, for the space of one year to com efter the 
dait hereof, and that without anie paine or crymes, 
scaith or danger to be incurred by any of them, their 
persons and goods therethrow, notwithstanding of what- 
sumever Act, statute, or proclamation maid in the con- 
trair, qubairanent and all paine contained thereintill we 
dispense therewith forever. 

Givenat the day of 
thretie-fywe years. 

Tnos, Brecntiy. 
Ro. Sporriswoope, 
Tuomas Hore. 
Jas, CARMICHAELL. 


the year of God M, ve 


Guascow [Bp.]. 
Da. Epens. 
Jo Rossen. 


Eyruiy, 


VERSES ATTRIBUTED TO Pope iii. 465).— 
It may perhaps be premature to offer any very 


decided opinion whether the “ Verses sent to Mrs, 
| T. B., with his works, by an author,” were written 
by Pope and addressed to Miss Theresa Blount or 
not. There is much in the style and turn of 
thought, much in the peevish jealousy of the 
expressions, which seems to stamp them his; yet 
there are several circumstances which perhaps 
point to other writers. Whilst waiting for the 
more matured judgment of other students of 
Popiana, there are some secondary matters relating 
to the little poem to which I should like to draw 
attention. It was, I believe, first printed in 1721, 
in a miscellany, the exact title of which was “ The 
Grove; or, a Collection of Original Poems, Trans- 
lations, &c. By W. Walsh, Esq., Dr. J. Donne, 
Mr. Dryden, Mr. Hall of Hereford, the Lady E— 
M—, Mr. Butler, author of Hudibras, Mr. Step- 
ney, Sir John Suckling, Dr. Kenrick, and other 
eminent hands, (Sic vos non vobis mellificatis 
Apes.—Virg.) London, printed for W. Mears, at 
the Lamb without Temple Bar, 1721.” Preface, 
three pages ; list of subscribers, nine pages ; con- 
tents, six pages ; “ Essay on Hero and Leander,” 
by Mr. Theobald, eight pages ; pp. 1-352. 

Now a question which naturally arises in con- 
sidering whether this little poem was written by 
Pope, a personal and private one addressed to a 
lady with whom he was on terms of very great 
intimacy, is, Who was the editor of The Grove ? 

The miscellany does not appear to have sold 
very well (probably too many similar volumes had 
recently been brought out)—at all events, a very 
considerable number of copies must have remained 
in the publisher’s hands, for eleven years subse- 
quently (that is, in 1732) a new title-page was 
printed. In this the word “Grove” was left out, 
the volume only being designated A Miscellany 
of Original Poems, &c. The printer’s residence 
is changed from the Lamb without Temple Bar 
to the Lamb in the Old Bailey, and a line indi- 
cating who was the editor was added: “ Collected 
and published by Mr. Theobald.” 

It has been noted already that amongst the 
subscribers to the Grove the name of Pope appears 
for four copies on large paper; and amongst the 
other subscribers for large-paper copies is the 
name of Dr. Theobald, but not that of Lewis 
Theobald. Neither does the name of Lewis Theo- 
bald appear on the title-page of the first issue (of 
1721), although several of the poems are by him. 
I do not find anywhere the editing of The Grove 
attributed to Lewis Theobald, the first hero of the 
Dunciad. Jacob, in the Poetical Register, 1723, 
probably refers to this volume when speaking of 
Lewis Theobald. He says: “Iam informed this 
gentleman has a Brother, who has lately publish’d 
a small Miscellany of Poems, but as I have not 
seen it, I cannot pretend to give any account of 
them.” It is very doubtful whether this brother 
really existed; but, whether the reference to him 
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was erroneous or intentional, it is nearly certain gymnastic exercise to undergraduates, in the 
that Lewis Theobald did edit the miscellany, and, | 


if so, then it seems probable that he knew who 
wrote the lines in question, and also to whom they 
were addressed. 

I have been told by a friend who has seen the 
copy of Pope’s Works, 1717, presented to Miss 
Blount by the author, that the volume is bound 
in what once was bright red leather. But here 
another question arises—If the lines were by 
Pope, did he apply them to his own works? I 
suggest this because the epigrammatic part (the 
last six lines) was in 1776 inserted in the Additions 
to the Works of Alexander Pope (i. 112). It is 
not distinctly stated that the lines were by Pope, 
but it is very clearly said that they were written 
in a splendidly bound copy of Gay’s Works pre- 
sented to a lady. If Pope wrote these lines and 
gave them to Theobald with permission to print 
them, did the latter take upon himself to substitute 
Mrs. T. B. for “a lady”? Epwarp Sotty, 


Tue Stratur 1x Brasenose Cotitece Quap- 
RANGLE (4 §S. iii. 83).—The time-honoured 
statue of “Cain and Abel” at Brasenose is no 
more ; where it stood there is now level turf. It 
is said that old B.N.C. men on entering the quad- 
rangle are seen to turn hastily round and satisfy 
themselves that the Nose is in its place before 
they can believe that they are at the entrance of 
their ancient home. It is fitting that the event 
should not pass without a “note” in these pages. 
A longer account, from the pen of Mr. Iwan 
Miiller, may be shortly expected in the Art 
Journal. It is now known that the Brasenose 
statue was a copy, composed partly of lead, of the 
original work, which is now in the possession of 
Sir William Worsley, Bart., at Hovingham Hall, 
Yorkshire. It is believed that this latter was the 
work of John Bologna (1524-1608), that it was 
given either to Charles I. (when Prince of Wales) 
or to the Duke of Buckingham during their stay 
in Madrid in 1623, that it stood for many years 
in the gardens of Buckingham Palace, and that it 
was presented by George III. to the ancestor of 
the present owner. The copy cannot at present 
be traced further back than its purchase (according 
to Chalmers’s History of the University of Oxford) 
“from a statuary in London” by Dr. George 
Clarke, of Brasenose and All Souls’. He, in about 
1727, presented it to the college, and not only was 
a large sum expended in the carriage of the 
weighty mass to its destination, but also the 
“fine, pleasant garden” and trees depicted in 
Loggan’s view were removed to make room for it. 

Criticism has not been uniformly favourable to, 
or even tolerant of, the sculpture. ‘Some silly 
statue” is all that Hearne vouchsafes, while 
Pointer in 1749 calls it “fine though shocking.” 
In later years it afforded an opportunity for 


course of which an arm was fractured; and it 
has finally succumbed to other than natural causes, 
In conclusion it may amuse your readers to have 
presented to them some specimens of the historical 
lore displayed in the Oxford local press. Ina paper 
for October 22 we find, literatim, the following :— 
* Last of all Vandalism has laid its pitilees hand upon 
that venerable comicality the statue of Cain and Abel, 
as it has been always, yet most erroneously, termed, I 
believe it was Herne, the antiquary, who disignated it a 
century and a half ago ‘a silly statue.’ but he bas not 
left on record whether this chef d’euvre of the Dutch- 
man Hoot is to be lamented by us, moderns as represent- 
ing the holocaust of Abel by his brother the proto-assassin, 
or that of the Philistines by the strongest specimen of the 
human species, Hoot, I think, must have been one of 
those Hollanders imported by ‘the Deliverer,’ into this 
country, and he must have brought over his Cain and 
Abel with his carpet-bag and dress-suit, since it was 
bought not so very long after the landing of William, at 
Torbay, and presented to B.N.C. by a Doctor Clarke.” 
In another paper of September 21 we find 
“ Destruction of ‘Cain and Able’ at Brasenose,” 
and Hearne is represented as saying, “ Last week 
they cut down the fine pheasant garden in the 
college quadrangle.” The Brasenose “ pheasants ” 
have already been inquired for. The delusion about 
the connexion of Gerard Hoet (1648-1733) with the 
matter, common in Oxford guide-books, is pro- 
bably solely due to a misinterpretation of a passage 
in Ackermann’s History of the University of Oxford, 
1814. I am sorry to be unable to contribute any- 
thing which would settle the question whether the 
subject is “Cain and Abel” or “Samson and a 
Philistine.” Fama, 
Oxford. 


Sr. CaTHepRAL, A.D. 2199 (6 §. iv. 
487).—The young nobleman lately deceased, whose 
posthumous poems these were said to be, was 
Thomas Lyttelton, second Baron Lyttelton of 
Frankley, Worcestershire, born 1744, died 1779. 
They were published after his death by “a 
friend,” and though no name was prefixed to 
them it was well known that they were by the 
then late and notorious Lord Lyttelton. Reviews 
were anything but favourable. The Monthly 
Review says (Ixii. 130), “ Poor, contemptible, 
and vulgar”; “some of the rhymes must have 
been added by a very inferior hand, as they are 
such as would coufer no honour on the belman.” 
The Gentleman’s Magazine (|. 89) praises the first 
part of the “ Letters from the Ruinous Portico of 


St. Paul’s in 2199,” but considers that the con- 


cluding part had been added by some inferior 
hand, and adds, with respect to the other smaller 
pieces, that it would have been better to have 
suppressed them than to have published them. It 
is said that his executors, Lord Valentia, Lord 
Westcote, and Mr. W. A. Roberts, discovered these 
poems (as well as the celebrated letters), but the 
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evidence of their having done so is not very clear. 
No doubt they discovered the publication, but 
that is very distinct from declaring the poems 
spurious. Sir F, Mappew asked, in 1853, for 
some evidence on this point (“ N. & Q.” 1" S. viii. 
33), but I do not think any has yet been given. 
Sin F. Mappey mentioned that he possessed a 
folio volume of MS. chiefly in the handwriting of 
Lord Lyttelton, which contained the poem on 
London, showing some variations from the printed 
issue of 1780. This volume of MS. is probably 
now in the British Museum. There does not, on 
the whole, seem to be any reason for doubting 
that this poem was written, or, at least, the 
greater part of it, by Lord Lyttelton ; and it is 
highly probable that he took the idea from 
Mercier’s book, L’An Deux Mille Quartve Cent 
Quarante, Amsterdam, 1770 (“ N. & Q.” 5" S. vi. 
459). Epwarp Sotty. 


When, some years ago, looking up John Hope 
at the Museum, [ came upon an announcement of 
his intimating that his young relative, Lord Hope 
(son of the Earl of Hopetoun), had, like himself, 
developed into a poet, and that since his lordship’s 
premature death, he (J. H.) was arranging his 
production with the view of giving to the world 
Poems by a Young Nobleman. My search 
for this ended in discovering Dr. Simpson's 
volume under that title; and, although dis- 
appointed in my object, I identified in the book 
of 1780 a production of Thomas, son of George, 
Lord Lyttelton, who died in 1779. I shall be 
glad to hear if any proof exists that Hope did 
publish his projected work of the young Scottish 
noble. J. 0. 


“The young nobleman lately deceased” was 
Thomas, Lord Lyttelton (d. 1779, aged thirty-five), 
son of George, Lord Lyttelton, the eminent Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1756, and is best known 
as the subject of a remarkable ghost story. Watt 
and Allibone mention only one edition of the 
Poems of a Young Nobleman, 1780, 4to. Cf. Watt, 
“ Authors,” vol. ii. p. 627a, col. 2; Allibone, s.n., 
p. 1151, col. 2; sn. “Junius,” pp. 1002, 1003 ; 
also papers by Sin F. Mappen in “N. & Q.,” 
1" 8. viii. 31 (July, 1853), and vol. xi. p. 198. 
Respecting Lord Lyttelton’s singular history, see 
Pennington’s Memoirs of Mrs. Carter ; Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, Croker’s ed., Lon. 1848, roy. 8vo., 
p. 763; Nash's Hist, of Worcestershire; Gent. Mag. 
1816, pt. ii. p. 422; 1818, pt. i. p. 697. 

Prarr. 

Callis Court, St, Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 


Bisnop Costy’s at Durnam (6% 
8. iv. 467).—The use of copes was discontinued in 
Durham Cathedral in 1759. When Cosin in 1627 
acquiesced in “the cope compromise” of the 
canons of 1604, certain vestments were made into 


copes. The copes used by Cosin, and up to 1759, 
are (some at least of them) still preserved at Dur- 
ham, and your Manchester readers may be in- 
terested to learn that they bear no resemblance 
whatever to the black satin chimere of a modern 
Anglican bishop. For much information respect- 
ing them see Cosin’s Correspondence, vol. i. 
(Surtees series, vol. lii.), especially the note at 
p. 170, where will be found Mr. G. E. Street’s 
account of the copes from the Ecclesiologist for 
October, 1863. Although Cosin was one of those 
who reissued the Ornaments Rubric at the last 
revision, and considered that it prescribed “ not a 
surplice and hood, as we now use, but a plain 
white alb, with a vestment or cope over it” (see 
further in Parker’s Introduction to the Revisions 
of the B. of C. P., p. cxxx), there is no evidence 
that he actually wore the eucharistic vestments 
(except so far as the cope was one) after 1661. It 
may be worth putting on record that about twenty 
years ago the older canons of Durham, e4g., the 
late Archdeacon Thorp, always went from their 
stalls to the altar by way of the south aisle of the 
choir, out of which the old vestry opened. This 
was considered to be a survival of vesting for the 
celebration. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


The account which used to be given is this:— 

“ Bishop Warburton, who held a prebendal stall until 
his death in 1779, was the first who laid them aside,.....In 
a fit of more than ordinary irritation he threw aside the 
cope, and vowed he would never wear it again. After 
this they were gradually laid aside by the other preben- 
daries, and at last fell into total desuetude.”—Sketches of 
Durham, by Rev. G. Ormsby, p. 129 (Durham, 1846 ) 
Warburton was made a prebendary of Durham in 
1755, so that the disuse must have begun between 
1755 and 1779. Ep. 


Boriep ALive: A Tate or Cotocye (6 
S. iv. 344).—The old German ballad of Frau 
Richmuth, which Mr. Henpriks has transcribed 
and translated, is one of a cycle of legends that 
has always had an interest forme. The result of 
my slight investigations into the history of the 
story have already appeared in the Reliquary 
(January, 1868, and April, 1869) and in the 
Argonaut (vol. ii. p. 349), but it may perhaps be 
well to briefly restate them. 

The narrative of a lady who was buried ina 
trance and restored to the warm world of life by 
the instrumentality of a thief, who had violated 
the sanctity of the grave in order to possess him- 
self of a valuable ring upon ber hand, must be 
ranked with other wild legends which in many 
countries have found a local habitation and a 
name. The weird story of Reichmuth Adolch has 
often been told as sober history, and may be 


| found in some old books, which our grandfathers 
| may have read, but which now usually sleep un- 
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disturbed upon the library shelves. The sexton 
of Cologne is, however, a popular character in our 
own a8 in past ages. Reichmuth Adolch, so the 
story runs, was buried in 1571, when a pestilence 
was raging in Cologne. She was buried with a 
valuable ring on her finger. This jewel excited 
the cupidity of the gravedigger, who resolved to 
steal it. As he was drawing off the supposed 
dead lady’s ring she recovered from her trance, 
clutched him firmly by the hand, and raised her- 
self. The caitiff fled with all haste, and the lady, 
still in her funeral cerements, made her way 
home, to which, after some difficulty, she gained 
admittance. When her death, some years later, 
did occur, the incident of her previous escape 
from the tomb was represented pictorially on her 
monument in the Church of the Holy Apostles. 
This story is related by Simon Goulart, anything 
but a critical author, it is true, but yet almost a 
contemporary, and who had often seen the monu- 
ment. It will be noticed that there is a wide 
difference as to dates, Goulart assigning the in- 
cident to 1571 and the ballad to 1357. From 
Goulart it was copied into Turner’s Remarkable 
Providences (pt. ii. ch. xxiv. p. 31) and similar 
compilations. Baron Reisbeck (Travels in Ger- 
many, vol. iii. p. 275) adds that the popular tra- 
dition was that when the lady, at the door of her 
husband’s house, asserted her own identity, the 
servant who took her message to the weeping 
widower had for reply, “ It is as impossible for it 
to be my wife as for the horses to come out of the 
stables, run up into the garrets, and look out of 
the windows.” No sooner said than done. Reis- 
beck says the legend was current in two other 
places in Germany. Bruhier, in his work on the 
Signs of Death (English translation, London, 1746, 
p. 7), narrates the incident of the ring as having 
happened at Orléans. Missor, in his Travels in 
Italy, gives particulars of its occurrence to M. de 
Mervache, at Poitiers and at Toulouse. Dr, 
Ferguson relates it of a Baroness de Panat (Quar- 
terly Review, vol. Ixxxv. p. 366). The story is 
also widely spread over our own country. It is 
said to have happened in Gloucestershire, at 
Drogheda, at Watchett in Somersetshire, and no 
doubt many other places. At St. Giles’s Church, 
Cripplegate, the monument to Constance Whitney 
represents her as rising from her eccffin, and of 
course the story of the ring has become associated 
with it. The Diaries of a Lady of Quality (Miss 
Wynne) contain a very circumstantial narrative 
of the accident having befallen a Mrs. Killigrew. 
The Derbyshire family of Longstone are said to 
have had the owner of the ring amongst their 
ancestors. The heroine is also claimed for the 
Edgcumbes of Cothele. Bruhier, already referred 
to, gives four versions of the story, without per- 
ceiving that they show its unhistorical character. 
The existence of a score of puraliel legends is, 


as Reisbeck expresses it, “unfortunate for the 
story”; and it is one of those traditions that 
seem to be scattered in widely separated localities, 
like wind-blown seed, readily finding congenial 
soil. It is a story which, if sometimes grotesquely 
told, has in it strong elements of poetry. The 
Cornish version has been made the foundation of 
a striking ballad by the late Rev. Robert Stephen 
Hawker, the Vicar of Morwenstow. The story 
also has some relation to the story of ‘* Die Todten 
von Lustnau,” which has been so elaborately in- 
vestigated by Felix Liebrecht (Zur Vulkskunde, 
Heilbronn, 1879, p. 54). 
Wituiam E, A. Axon, 
Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester, 


Aw orp Marste in Str. Marcaret’s 
Cuurcuyarp §. iv. 27).—The readers of 
“N. & Q.” will be gratified to know that this 
ancient slab has been properly appreciated by the 
committee and its architect (Mr. Pearson), who 
are now actively engaged in the conversion of St. 
Margaret's dreary churchyard and burial-ground 
into a cheerful and beautiful garden, which will con- 
tain ample paths to the porches both of the abbey 
and of the church, as well as promenades among the 
parterres and shrubberies which may ultimately 
form the garden. In the mean time the interesting 
slab is in the charge of Mr. Wright, the clerk of the 
works at Westminster Abbey, and stands near his 
office, fully exposed for public inspection, against 
the wall of the west walk of the cloister. It is, I 
believe, determined to put the stone in its ancient 
place, opposite the two porches, that is, at the 
point of intersection of the central lines of the 
abbey transepts and the nave of the parish 
chureh, a most remarkable juncture of principal 
lines of ancient buildings above eight centuries old. 

I venture to suggest that it was strictly a ter- 
minal or boundary mark, one of a series enclosing 
a certain space, or defining a road of the Romans, 
who were located in, and masters of, the territory 
around the present metropolis during their stay in 
Britain. I am led to this conclusion on referring 
to Adam’s Roman Antiquities, in which, under 
the article “ Terminus, the God of Loundaries,” 
he alludes to “ Dii Termini.” For the benefit of 
those who are not easily in reach of Adam's work, 
nor of those works from which he has derived his 
information, I quote therefrom as follows :— 

“The Dii Termini, invented by Numa (‘the successor 
of Romutus, and the second emperor of ancient Rome’) 
were, in his time, nothing more than square stones or 
posts, erected to mark the limits of public and private 
property. Any person might kill the individual who 
removed or attempted to remove them; and in order to 
render the law still more inviolable, Numa instituted a 
festival in their honour called the Terminalia. On the 
ceremonies observed see Ovid, Fasti, ii. 6, 39; Niebuhr, i. 
p. 201.” 

I risk the opinion that T II means that the 
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block was the second of a series of ancient Roman 
termini. 

It is noteworthy that when the Roman sarco- 

hagus of Valerius Amandinus, now in the Chapter 
Sam was accidentally discovered buried against 
and outside the north wall of the nave of the 
abbey, the late Mr. W. H. Black, F.S.A., the 
eminent antiquary, besought Dean Stanley to 
have the adjacent ground near the place of the 
sarcophagus searched for a boundary stone of the 
same date, which he affirmed must be near the 
sarcophagus. Accordingly an extensive and 
costly search was made, and although without 
result as regards a landmark, it became the means 
of exposing the grand concrete foundation of King 
Henry III.’s transept wall, and the stone super- 
structure or footing, as well as an ancient cellar 
which may have been used by Torregiano, who is 
known to have had a foundry in that area, This 
cellar has since acquired the name of Torregiano’s 
workshop. Over it there was constructed an arch, 
to Ly and continue it, by order of the Dean 
and Sir Gilbert Scott. This cellar is now being 
considerably dwarfed, so as to make the space 
above a part of St. Margaret’s new garden. The 
good antiquary was disappointed at the nega- 
tive result of the search for a terminus, and 
begged me to look forward to such a discovery, 
foretelling that some day it would be made. He 
little thought, still less could I, that the object for 
which we had so earnestly sought had been visible 
to all for many centuries, unless, ad interim, it 
may have been buried, like the Roman coffin, and 
afterwards, we cannot tell when, exhumed by the 
rish gravedigger, who treated it as a gravestone, 
y bringing it to the surface. It was not till I 
lately tested the extreme hardness and durability 
of the marble block that I became aware of its 
great age ; and then, looking again at the fine old 
oman letters, I was able to assign to the relic its 
antiquity and its original use and purpose. 

It is not unlikely that it had acquired a legen- 
dary history, and was accordingly respected and 
guarded until recent times, when at last, among a 
multitude of gravestones around, it became an 
object of indifference, and was ultimately wholly 
forgotten. 

There is in the little case of relics in the Chapter 
House a small chip of the block of white marble. 
This has been submitted to an eminent architect 
and antiquary conversant with ancient marbles, 
who pronounces the relic to be Roman and the 
marble to have come from the ancient and now 
disused quarry at Terravezza, 

It is to be hoped that the authorities in charge 
of St. Margaret's garden will reverently replace 
the landmark in its ancient position, and so avoid 
the possibility of the Roman penalty, as well as 
that imposed in more ancient as well as present 
times. Aw Otp Innapirant. 


AND Dictionaries (6 S. iv. 429), 
—Cooper’s Thesaurus has at the end what would 
now be published separately, and called a “clas. 
sical dictionary.” Similarly some English dic. 
tionaries used to have an addition of names and 
persons, ¢.g., Cockeram’s English Dictionary, 
London, 1632, has “A Third Part, Treating of 
Gods and Goddesses, Men and Women, Boyes 
and Maids, Gyants and Devils, Birds and Beasts, 
Monsters and Serpents, Wells and Rivers, Herbes, 
Stones, Trees, Dogs, Fishes, and the like.” To 
some such “end of a dictionary” as this, or 
perhaps to this very one, Lord Macaulay was, it 
seems, referring in his sneering allusion to Sir R, 
Walpole’s Literature, which though, no doubt, 
very slight in comparison with his own, was not 
likely to have been so very limited as the reviewer 
intimates. Walpole was at Eton and King’s, we 
must remember, and would hardly have merited 
the eulogium of Mounteney in the dedication to 
him of the Select Orations of Demosthenes (Cam- 
bridge, 1731), had he been quite so illiterate as is 
insinuated. Near the end Mounteney writes, 
“Tu etenim celeberrima Henrici nostri Domicilia, 
Etone inquam et Cantabrigie, non Ornas modo, 
sed et tueris.” Nor would Sir Robert’s oratory, 
especially in reply, have been so highly eulogized 
by Mounteney had it not been the result of 
natural power strengthened and polished by study 
andculture. “Quis Nostro (Walpole) vel Nature 
Dotibus, vel Doctrine adjumentis instructior ad 
dicendum? Cui unquam tam felix Sententiarum 
ac Verborum Copia et Delectus? Quod si ex Im- 
proviso, pro re nati, Oratione opus sit : Noster hic 
regnat.” The same may be inferred from a letter 
of the Duke of Newcastle to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, “ Mr. Pitt spoke so well, that the Premier 
told me he had the dignity of Sir William Wynd- 
ham, the wit of Mr. Pulteney, and the know- 
ledge and judgment of Sir Robert Walpole” 
(Walpole’s Letters, by Cunningham, ii. 15, note), 
It may be that, like many other men, Sir 
Robert made no ostentatious display of his know- 
ledge, and was wise enough to quote in the House 
of Commons pet bits of Horace and well-known 
anecdotes which would tell with his auditors, 

W. E. Bucktey. 


“Hoxters” §. iv. 309)—Running down 
the list of our many “leys,” three names, viz., 
Huxley (Cheshire), Loxley (Warw.), and Thursley 
(Surrey), remind one forcibly of that Scandinavian 
legend in which we are told how a young hero, 
named Hugi, was called upon by King Utgarda- 
Loki to run a race with Thialfi in the presence of 
Thor and Odin’s foster-brother Loki. I believe 
Huxley=Hnugisley. ApnonsE Estocuet. 

St. Mary’s College, Peckham. 


The Cheshire Huxley is found written Hodesleia, 
which may translate Hod’s (i.e. Roger's) meadow 
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or place. But the first part of the name is, per- 
haps, more often from Huck or Hugg, for Hugh. 
R. 8. Cuarnock. 
la, Adelphi Terrace. 


Etvaston orn AyLtewaston Cast e (1* §. vi. 
510).—At this reference a query was made by a 
correspondent (J. B. E.) concerning the etymology 
of Elwaston, Elvaston, or Aylewaston, in Derby- 
shire. As up to now it never appears to have re- 
ceived any reply, may I ask you to insert the query 
again? “N. & Q.” probably has now a very much 
larger circulation than it had at that date (viz., 
1852); the question may, therefore, attract more 
notice than it hitherto seems to have been favoured 
with. D. G. C. E. 


(6% §. iv. 288).—I find in 
The History of the House of Stanley, published at 
Preston, 1793 (anonymous), at p. 8:— 

“1, Adam, son of Lidulph de Audithley, give and grant 
unto Wm. de Audithley, son of Adam, my uncle, the town 
or manor of Stoneley and half the town or manor of 
Balterley in exchange for the town or manor of Zhalk 
on the Hill,” &e. ~ 
The place is frequently spoken of in the same 
work, and always by the name of Thalk, without 
the addition of “on the hill.” It is, or was, a 
chapelry in the parish of Audeley. 
W. P. Ivarts. 


Talk-o’-the-Hill is a village and township 
situated on an eminence four and a half miles 
from Newcastle-under-Lyme. From Talk in clear 
weather the Wrekin in Shropshire and the moun- 
tains in North Wales are visible. In Domesday 
Survey, according to Pitt’s Topographical History 
of Staffordshire, the name was Talc. J. H. 

Hanley, Staffordshire. 


It is said to have derived its singular name from 
a talk, or council of war, held there by Charles I. 
during the civil commotions. 
Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“ Sup soRROW BY sPoonsFUL ” §, iv. 287).— 
I have long been familiar with this expression, 
having frequently heard it used in North York- 
shire, but not exactly in the sense quoted by your 
correspondent. Many a time have I heard a 
mother say to a rebellious child, or a stuck-up 
person, “ Ah’ll tell thih what, thou ll hev to sup 
sorrow by speunfuls afoar ta dees,’”—meaning that 
the individual addressed would have sorrow with- 
out stint before he died. 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


I used often to hear this expression from the 
lips of a now deceased friend, a native of Yorkshire, 
but more with the meaning of having a great deal 
of sorrow than of its coming bit by bit. 

P, J. F. 


Many years ago, when in Dublin, I heard a lady 
who disapproved of a wedding about to take 
place, say to the intended bridegroom, “ You will 
sup sorrow with the spoon of grief.” 

Cuas. De Lessert. 

Wolverhampton, 


“To BEAT INTO THE HEAD” (6 §, iii. 466).— 
The following use of this phrase, owing to its 
somewhat double meaning, may, I think, be 
quoted with advantage under the above refer- 
ence :— 

“Yet seek we not the Mastership of you, but the 
Fellowship ! for if we did, we have, ye wot, a way of 
persuasion of the rigorous rhetoric, so vengeably vehe- 
ment (as I think ye have felt by an Oration or two) 
that if we would use the extremity of argument, we 
were soon able so to Jeat reason into your heads or about 
your heads, that I doubt not ye would quickly find what 
fondness it were to stand in strife for the mastery with 
more than your match.”—W. Patten, Preface to the 
Diary of the Expedition into Scotland, 1548, 

F. C. Birxsecx Terry, 

Cardiff. 


T. Stow, a Lixe Encraver §S. iv. 427),— 
There is probably some confusion in the news- 
paper account cited by Venna. The following 
notice of James Stow, from the Dictionary of Artists 
of the English School, by Samuel Redgrave, 8vo., 
London, 1874, has so many points of resemblance 
as to induce the belief that it relates to the sub- 
ject of the query :— 

“Stow, James, engraver, was born near Maidstone, 
about 1770, the son of a Kentish labourer. He showed 
such an early ability for Art, that the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood raised a subscription and apprenticed him to 
Woollett, on whose death he was transferred to William 
Sharp, with whom, after completing his apprenticeship, 
he continued for some time as assistant. He worked in 
the line manner, and was employed upon some of the 
best works of his time. For Boydell’s Shakespeare, 
between 1795-81 [sic: for 1801? Boydell’s Shak-speare 
was printed by Bulmer in 1802], he engraved 8 plates ; 
for Du Roveray’s Homer, 1806, 12 plates. He also 
engraved some portraits, in which he excelled, and some 
good landscapes, among them Gainsborough’s ‘ Boy at 
the Stile.’ But he did not realize his early promise; 
his exaggerated talent had not aided him, he became 
irregular in his habits, then embarrassed in his circum- 
stances, and on his death left a family in indigent cir- 
cumstances. Among his latter works his plates for 
Londina Illustrata, 1811-23, are very inferior.” 

Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 


Norman Woopwork (6 S,. iv. 451).— Mr. 
Hems doubts the existence of any woodwork in 
England dating from the twelfth century. Per- 
haps he is of opinion that the well-known screen 
in Compton Church (Surrey) is really later in date 
than 1200, but it has circular arches, and the 
capitals of the columns are carved in the style of 
the twelfth century. Another and far larger ex- 
ample is the timberwork of the hall of the Bishop’s 
Palace at Hereford. Here the columns and arches 
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of oak remain, though embedded in partition walls 
run up in order to convert this hall, which is on a 
very large scale, into two stories of apartments. 
The arches are circular, and the mouldings and 
details are all consistent with the style of the later 
part of the twelfth century. It is deeply to be 
regretted that this most curious and interesting 
hall should be so maltreated. Surely funds might 
be found to erect suitable apartments for the 
bishop, and to clear out the arcade, which I 
imagine is in a tolerably complete state, and so to 
render it visible. Arex. Nespirrt. 


Cuartes IT.’s Htpixe Praces §S. iv. 207, 
498).—The ruins of the old nunnery of White 
Ladies, where Charles II. first halted and changed 
his clothes, still exist. Boscobel itself is scarcely 
changed ; the secret chambers are open for the 
inspection of the curious, Moseley and Bentley 
Halls have disappeared ; the former was a fine 
timbered structure. The house at Long Marston, 
where the incident of the basting ladle occurred, 
is well preserved but not inhabited. It is the 
property of the descendants of the family who re- 
ceived the fugitive king and Jane Lane—the 
Tomes. I have no certain knowledge of the fate 
of Abbot’s Leigh or Trent, but the former is, I 
believe, pulled down. The late Mr. Frederick 
Manning, of Byron Lodge, Leamington, collected 
views of all the houses and issued them in a 
arse printed book—White Ladies, Boscobel, 

foseley, Bentley. Abbot’s Leigh and Trent are 
engraved in Harrison Ainsworth’s novel of Boscobel. 
H. P. M. has strangely confounded two interest- 
ing houses. Little Compton Hall was the seat of 
Bishop Juxon, and is still inhabited as a whole. 
Little Woolford, once the seat of the Ingrams, a 
few miles off, is divided into a school and cottages. 
The oven where it is alleged Charles II. was con- 
cealed still exists, and is shown. It opens at the 
back of an open hearth, and when there is a fire 
the door is invisible. Some cavalier may have 
been hidden there, but Charles II. was no nearer 
it than Chipping Camden, save when, a boy, he saw 
the fight at Edgehill. I may mention that between 
Little Woolford and Little Compton is Barton-on- 
the-Heath, the birthplace of the unfortunate Sir 
Thomas Overbury. J. Tom Buncess, F.S.A. 

Worcester. 


I am acquainted with three of the hiding places 
of King Charles II. after his flight from Worcester 
and before his fortunate escape from Shoreham 
Harbour. It will be in the recollection of many 
of your readers that in his flight the king arrived 
at Hambledon, in Hampshire, and that, to avoid as 
much as possible the high roads, he made his way, 
in the disguise of a gamekeeper, in company with 
Col. Gunter (if I am not deceived in the name), 
to the beautiful ridge known in the south of Eng- 
land as the South Downs. The king and his com- 


panion on the second day after leaving Hambledon 
arrived at Maudlin Farm, on a spur of the Downs, 
in the neighbourhood of Steyning, intending to 
descend and cross the river Adur by the only road 
for miles across that stream. This he accomplished; 
but finding that the road at Bramber Bridge was 
occupied by soldiery in search of him, he, with his 
companion, passed through their midst without 
discovery and pushed on to the neighbouring 
hamlet of Beeding, intending to sleep at New 
House, at the foot of the Downs, which he shortly 
afterwards ascended on his way to Brighthelme- 
stone, or Brighton. This house, then a substantial 
farmhouse, is now occupied by labourers ; it is of 
late Tudor architecture. The king after this scare 
determined not to stop at New House, but again 
ascended the South Downs, and, by way of the 
Devil’s Dike, made his way to Brighton, and secreted 
himself, with his faithful companion Col. Gunter, 
at the George Inn in West Street. This house is 
still in existence. Shortly after the king’s arrival 
at the George, and probably on the following 
day, he made his way to Shoreham Harbour, 
and bargained with Capt. Tattersall for a pas- 
sage to France; but finding the tide and wind 
against him, he was compelled to swait a more 
favourable opportunity to cross the Channel, and 
in the interim secreted himself at Southwick—a 
village adjoining the harbour. The cottage at 
which the king took shelter is on the common (a 
labourer’s cottage), and at this day there exists a 
large recess behind the ample chimney in which 
the king was secreted until fortune favoured his 
escape. It is a matter of tradition at Southwick 
that the pretty village green, which most probably 
was, not many centuries since, an arm of the sea, 
was given by the king on his return to the 
parishioners of Southwick as a thanksgiving offer- 
ing. Jas. R. Scort, F.S.A. 


Dr. Siptnorrr’s Sermon on 
Oxneptence, 1627 S.i. 70; iv. 365, 432).—I 
am much obliged to Mr. Drence for his note 
(ante, p. 432). I have again compared the 
title-page and imprimatur in his copy, as de- 
tailed in “N. & Q.” (6% S. i. 70); and 
assuming that these have been exactly repro- 
duced, I find in the former that after the word 
“Conscience” Mr. Drepcx’s copy gives a colon in 
italic, while my copy has a semi-colon in roman 
type; also on the same page, after the word 
* Divines,” the same difference between the two 
copies is noticeable. In regard to the imprimatur, 
the word “May” in my copy is in italic type, 
while in Mr. Drence’s copy it isin roman. The 
signature also shows a difference ; in the former 
it is printed “Gro: Lonpoy,” and in the latter, 
“Gero. Lonpoy.” The peculiarity in the orna- 
mental border at the top of p. 1 in Mr. Drepee’s 
copy is the same in mine. 
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If it be, as Mr. Drepce suggests, that the book 
was the joint venture of Rychard Mynne and James 
Bowler, how does it come about that the former 
was content to have only his initials inserted on 
the title-page, while the latter has, “ and are to be 
sold by James Bowler”? And yet we know it 
was Mynne who originally entered the sermon in 
the Stationers’ Registers. The two cases cited by 
Me. Drepce of joint venture appear to be quite 
clear; but in both instances the publishers’ 
names and addresses are stated in full, thus 
giving each an equal footing before the public. 

Besides that of the joint venture, is there not 
another alternative in suggesting that Sibthorpe’s 
sermon was originally printed for the author? I 
am rather inclined to this opinion, which would, 
perhaps, account for the publisher's name, 
being simply indicated by his initials, “R. M.” 
How it afterwards came to have Bowler’s name 
upon it arose probably from the fact that he was 
in a better position than Mynne to bring it before 
the public and extend its sale. I have already 
pointed out typographical differences between the 
two copies; if these on collation are confirmed, 
then, I think, the fair inference is that, so far as 
the first leaf is concerned, it must have been set 
up more than once. 5 


“STALWART,” AND oTHER Worps 
(6% S. iv. 67, 255, 315, 437).—The words stalwart, 
outlandish, label, and waitress are neither obsolete 
nor even obsolescent, in any part of England with 
which I am acquainted. On the contrary, they 
are—with the possible exception of stalwart—in 
daily use everywhere. “The maidservant who 
waits at table” in a private house is, however, 
called in England a parlourmaid, but if she waits 
at table in an inn or an eating-house (restaurant 
its fine name is) she is called a waitress. And 
waitresses are common enough in the north of 
England, where we have the good sense to prefer 
lovely woman to unlovely man. A. J. M. 


I thought I had almost survived the possibility 
of being astonished, but I found it was not the 
case when I saw stalwart, outlandish, and label 
ticketed as obsolete. I have used them and 
heard them used all my life. Waitress is a pro- 
vincial word, but any one who will look at the 
“Want Places” column of a Manchester paper 
will find it with extremely little trouble. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Pronunciation OF Kerr (6 §. iv. 69, 255, 
279, 336, 475).—The spelling of this name is very 
various. Broadly speaking, K is Scotch and C is 
English. The Carrs of Etal, who came into Nor- 
thumberland in the seventeenth century, changed 
from Ker, or Kerr, to Carr. In the sixteenth 
century Carre was a very frequent name in Eng- 
land. There have been ten ways of spelling the 


name, if not more—Kerr, Kerre, Ker, Kar, Karr, 
Karre, Car, Care, Carre, Carr. These differences 
have arisen from the will or habit of the scribes, 
or from the custom of the day, or from the 
caprices of families. 

But only one pronunciation can be properly 
said to belong to all. It is quite true that differ- 
ences will be within the experience of many of 
your readers, and the rarer spelling Care seems to 
point to it. But do not they arise from two 
causes? People are ignorant that this is but one 
name, and give Kerr the sound of Sir; if they saw 
the archaic Arrre, they would similarly be dis- 
posed to say with the Yankees “ Sirree.” There are 
national and provincial variations which attach more 
or less to such a word as Carr, as they do to Mar, 
or tar, or far. Mr. Birxseck Terry’s humorous 
quotation may remind us that Irish lips at Mac- 
Callum More would boil up to Argoyll. C***, 


The pronunciation of my name (Kerr) seems to 
be as much “a matter of taste” as Sam Weller’s 
system of spelling. In my native Dumfriesshire 
every one pronounced my name Carr, except my 
old schoolmaster, who prided himself on what he 
called his “proper” English. In Cumberland 
and Northumberland the name is spelled and 
pronounced Carr. Scott, in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, spells the name as it is invariably pro- 
nounced in the south of Scotland, and in his notes 
to the poem he spells it Ker, or Kerr, thus :— 

“ While Cessford owns the rule of Carr, 
While Ettrick boasts the name of Scott, 
The slaughtered chiefs, the mortal jar, 
The havoe of the feudal war, 
Shall never, never be forgot !” 
A London acquaintance pronounces my name 
Kerr, as spelled ; a Derbyshire ditto Keer. Here, 
in Lancashire, I am indifferently addressed as 
Kerr and Carr, but the accent on the a is not 
so distinctiy “‘ mouthed” as on the north side of 
the Border. When I am asked—a not infrequent 
occurrence—what is the correct pronunciation of 
my name, I unhesitatingly reply “ Kerr” (pro- 
nounced as if spelled Carr). The Latin form of 
the name is Carus. Irvin says, “ Some write it 
Carr, according to the English fashion ; but they 
err, for their original is from Ker of Kersland, in 
the West ; and Kerr is an old Scots word, and 
neither Pict [whatever that may be] nor Saxon.” 
There is a tradition in my family—and, indeed, in 
others of the same name—that it was first borne 
by a left-handed person, a “kemp,” or warrior ; 
and in connexion with this rather curious deriva- 
tion it may be pointed out that in the Scottish 
folk-speech a left-handed person is invariably 
termed carr-handed—that is, left-handed. The 
Northumbrian equivalent is “ cow-paw’d,” a still 
more inelegant term. The Duke of Roxburgh is 
the modern representative of the old Border 
family of Ker, or Kerr, of Cessford. The name 
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figures prominently in the stormy annals of the 
Borders. Henry Kerr. 
Stacksteads, near Manchester. 


Sattrep Herries §S. iv. 406, 472).—It is 
recorded in the Reg. of Abington, f. 116, 3, that 
in the time of Edward the Confessor (1042-1066) 
the passage of the river used by barges near 
Abingdon was very shallow, and that they could 
not conveniently pass, therefore— 

“the citizens of Oxford and London came to Abington 
to meet and confer with Ordericus the abbot of it, where- 
in among other requests they desired him that they 
might have a passage through the mede belonging to 
them, situated on the south side of their monastery, 
which, being considered, was at last by him and the con- 
vent granted, on condition that every barge or vessel 
that passed through it (except the king’s) carrying 
herrings, from the Purification or beginning of Lent even 
to the Passover, should give to the cellovere, or cook of 
that monastery, a hundred of them...... and when the 
servant of that barge brought them into the kitchen the 
cook should give him for his pains five of the herrings, a 
loaf of bread, and a measure of ale or beer.”’—Peshall's 
Wood's llistory of the City of Oxford, pp. 259-60. 

Now it is simply impossible that herrings could be 
brought in barges, from wherever they may have 
been taken, to London, Abingdon, Oxford, and 
elsewhere, without being cured in some way and 
carefully packed. The practice may have been 
discontinued, and recovered in the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; but it certainly obtained in England before 
the Norman Conquest. 

With regard to the word cade, I find it in the 
Supplementary English Glossary, by T. Lewis O. 
Davies, M.A. (G. Bell & Sons, 1881), thus :-— 

“ Cade, to barrel or put in a cask ; the word is given 
in the dictionaries as a substantive. ‘The rebel Jack 
Cade was the first that devised to put redde-herrings in 
cades, and from hym they have their name,’ &c.—Nashe, 
Lenten Stugfe (Harl, MSS. vi. 179).” 

Now Jack Cade was slain July 11, 1450; but 
Mr. Tnorotp Rocers has found mention made 
of cades of red-herrings in 1329, which is rather 
damaging to the accuracy of Nashe and the Harl. 
Gippes Ricavp. 


18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


“ JosepH AND HIS Breturen” (6 iv. 427, 
494).—The sacred drama with this title, to which 
Handel composed music, should not be forgotten 
when others are mentioned. It was written by the 
Rev. James Miller, of Wadham College, Oxon, 
and was first printed (by J. Watts) in 1747, re- 
printed in 1757, and again without date, but 
certainly after 1767. It is remarkable as being, 
perhaps, the best poem, with the exception of those 
by Milton and Dryden, which Handel ever had the 
good fortune to obtain. There are a dozen pieces 
from Mr. Miller’s pen enumerated in the Brogra- 
phia Dramatica, where the date of Joseph is set 
down as 1744 ; but I have never yet seen a copy 
with that date. 


Portraits or Wasnincton Irvine (6" §, iy, 
447, 490).—There is a characteristic full-length 
lithographic portrait of this great American 
humourist, in a reflective attitude, with his crayon 
in his hand—he was “ Geoffry Crayon,” you will 
remember—in the series of sketches, by Maclise, 
which were published in Fraser's Magazine well 
nigh fifty years ago. Henry CampkKry. 

112, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


The Illustrated London News of August 26, 
1843, has what seems to be a lifelike portrait of 
Washington Irving, but does not say whence it is 
taken. Irving is described, in the accompanying 
notice, as “in person, of middle height ; his fea- 
tures have a pleasing regularity, and are lit up at 
every corner with that delightful humour which 
flows in a rich vein throughout his writings.” 

E. H. M. 


CrockmaKkers: Jonn (6 §. iy, 
189, 370): Ricnarp Rooxar (6 §S. iv. 370).— 
The following notes may be of service to your 
correspondent :— 

“John Mitchell, formerly apprentice of John Earles, 
ae ee and sworn a Free Clockmaker, 1 June, 
“ Richard Rooker, Apprenticed to Thomas Wilson for 
John Clowes, 18 January, 1685, admitted and sworn a 
free Clockmaker, 2nd April, 1694.” 

H. C. Overatt. 


Pott Booxs (6 §. iv. 208, 433, 477).—Will 
Mr. Brrp and Mr. Suaw be so kind as to give the 
full particulars (county or borough, candidates, 
dates of election, place and year of publication) of 
the poll books alluded to by them for Herts 1727, 
Cambridgeshire 1705, Suffolk 1702, and all those 
of Northamptonshire from 1669, Shropshire 1713, 
and other counties to present time? This informa- 
tion would help towards the formation of a list of 
those printed—a most desirable object for the 
genealogist. Craries Mason, 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Taeatres Licntep witn Gas (6% iv. 367). 
—The Lyceum Theatre was lighted with gas as an 
experiment by Mr, Winsor, 1803. See Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates. Frepk. 


Morris Dancers (6 §. iv. 349) were common 
at Cheltenham in my young days ; indeed I formed 
one of a company myself when a lad, some forty 
years ago. The dancers at that time, and for many 
years afterwards, appeared as regularly in the 
streets at Whitsuntide as Jack-in-the-green on 
May Day. Whether the custom continues or not 
I cannot say, for I left Gloucestershire a quarter of 
a century since. I may add that sword dancers, 


very much like the Gloucestershire morris dancers 
in dress and performances, are common at Christ- 
mas time throughout Northumberland. 

W. E. Apams. 
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Mary Wittovcusy (6 §, ii. 326, 377). —| 
Mary Willoughby was, I believe, the eldest | 


daughter of Gabriel Fowler, of Tillsworth, who died 
August 16, 1582. It appears that Mary Fowler 
married a Richard Willoughby (?), of Grendon, co. 
Northants (ex inform. W. F. Carter). If so she is 
probably the “ Mary Willowbi” referred to in the 
inscription ante. I should be glad to have evidence 
on this point, viz., dates of marriage and burial of 
Mary Fowler (?) Willoughby, also the place of her 
interment and date of will. I may add that I was 
mistaken as to the bequest of 6/. being lost. The 
following bequest is the one that has been lost:— 
«“—, Mary, the eldest davghtter hath cavsed this 
inscription (to her father Gabriel Fowler above men- 
tioned) to be set vp, And bath likewise bestowed yearly 
for ever The svmme of five povnds towards the maintain- 
ance of a preaching Minister in the Church of Tilsworte, 
that shall make a Sermon y® first Svnday of every month 
in os yeare and shall beginne the third of October 
1624.’ 
If her will could be found it might be possible to 
trace this bequest. F. A. Buaypes. 
Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard, 


Isaac Newton, or Bacpate Hatt, 
(6 §S. iv. 369).—There were two of these Isaac 
Newtons, father and son. The father, who died 
about 1650, married Hesther, daughter of Nicholas 
Bushell, of Ruswarpe ; the son, who was thirty-two 
years of age in 1665, married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Gyles Wiggener, of Wevenho, in Essex. See 
Dugdale’s Visitation of the County of York, 
1665-6 (Surtees Society), p. 67. 

Epwarp PEacock. 


Avutnors or Booxs Wantep iv. 430).— 


Mr. Fenton’s query has sent me to a neglected shelf, 
upon which I find, “The Glorious Lover: a Divine 
Poem upon the Adorable Mystery of Sinners Redemp- 
tion. By B. K.,” 12mo., 1679. This is, of course, Ben- 
jamin Keach, whose other poetical works, among which 
I find it, are War with the Devil ; Sion in Distress (under 
James II.) ; Sion Lelieved (by the arrival of William); 
Spiritual Melody (Psalms and Hymns), &c. Poor Keach 
was a Baptist minister at Horsleydown, tasted of the 
severities of the pre-Revolution times, and got himself 
into the pillory for some of his catechetical teachings. 
His poems, with their quaint cuts, are now relegated 
to such shelves as mine ; but he left more solid matter, 
still in use among Biblical students. Curiously enough, 
I find in the same lot a companion for the Glorious 
Lover in the Divine Wooer, 1673, of John Horne, “a 
godly suted minister.” Keach would seem to have 
plagiarised the title of the last, which is a most extra- 
ordinary production. Following Butler, he divides his 
poem into cantos, with Hudibrastic summings up of 
their contents; and in his “ Apology” indulges in such 
bold similes as would assuredly secure its expulsion 
anywhere, and yet he has the bardihood to dedicate it 
to the Deity ! J. 0. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep §, iv. 
469).— 
“T slept and dreamed that Life was Beauty, 
1 woke and found that Life was Duty. 


Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noon-day light and truth to thee.” 
I have given the whole of the little poem referred to by 
F. G., which is numbered 347 in the beautiful collection 
of hymns and anthems used at Mr. Conway's chapel. 
The name at the foot of the poem is Ellen Hooper, but 
who she is I should be glad to know, James Hooper, 
(6% 8. iv. 489). 
“ To damp our brainless ardours and abate,” &c. 
Young's Night Thoughts, 1798, Night IIL, 1. 277. 
JoHN BARNARD, 
iv. 449, 479, 498.) 
** Rustica gens est optima,” &c. 
This is quoted in the Reliquie Hearniane, ed. Bliss, 
1869, vol. i. p. 140: “* May 17 (1708), the following words 
said of England :— 
* Anglica gens optima flens, pessima ridens. 


(6% S, iii. 449, 498.) 

“The Woman of Mind,” in Echoes of Old Cumberland, 
by Miss Powley, is a parody on the comic piece already 
referred to; it was written in the latter days of Penny 
Readings (in 1867) ; it begins with :— 

“ My wife, too, ’s a woman of mind ; 


L. P. 


She scorns not the homely and useful, 
Says all labour by love is refined,” Kc. 
J. B. Witson. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
The Annotated Bible. By Rev. J. H, Blunt, F.S.A.— The 
New Testament. (Rivingtons.) 
We congratulate Mr. Blunt upon the completion of his 
“ Household Commentary” upon all the books of Holy 
Scripture ; and we also congratulate the English Church 
upon the fact of its possessing at one and the same time, 
in the Bishop of Lincoln and Mr. Blunt, two divines 
who, by their own independent and unwearied labour, 
have perfected expositions of the whole of the Book of 
books. To few men has it been given to do by them- 
selves so much for English-speaking Christians. The 
object proposed by Mr. Blunt was to supply such a com- 
mentary as would meet the ordinary wants of educated 
English readers at the present time—not professedly 
critical, but yet dealing with difficulties and suggesting 
replies to modern questions, while embodying the re- 
sults of the latest discoveries; clear in exposition, and 
thoroughly reverent in handling. We think that this 
object has been well attained. The three volumes con- 
tain the results of very great reading and research, well 
digested and combined, but at the same time exhibiting 
everywhere originality of thought, and by no means re- 
tailing mere second-hand expositions. But the reader 
has to bear in mind that the limits of the work forbid in 
most instances the stating of arguments or refuting of 
objections at length, and that, therefore, a certain deci- 
siveness of interpretation or statement at times neces¢ 
sarily follows upon the comprehensiveness of its plan, 
and those who can read between the lines see that such 
a tone is far from implying unacquaintance with oppo- 
site views. The introductions to the several books are 
excellent summaries of the general knowledge required 
And one noticeable feature in regard to the devotional 
use of the New Testament commentary is the happy 
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way in which a flood of light and thought is let in unex- | which shows throughout a wide acquaintance with the 


pectedly now and again by quotations from the books of 


the older Covenant. Of course no commentary will ever 
he accepted in all its comments, and it may well be 
that many a reader will question Mr. Blunt's frequent 
liturgical interpretation of St. Paul's use of the words 
thyapiaria and ehyapiora, or his suggestion with regard 
to the “lights” in Acts xx. 8; or, to mention one in- 
stance from the Old Testament. his allegorical exposition 
of the “strange woman” in Prov. v., Kc. But such 
differences from common opinion are in themeelves sug- 
gestive and interesting. We note that Mr. Blunt's present 
and only preferment in the Church is one that he holds 
from the Crown by the gift of Mr. G'adstone. It seems 
strange that the author of this commentary, and of that 
book of universal use and accepted authority, the Asno- 
tated Prayer Book, and the editor of the valuable dic- 
tionaries of theology and of sects, &c. (to mention only 
the best known amidst a host of publications), has re- 
ceived not even the distinction of an honorary canonry 
from ecclesiastical rulers, nor an honorary degree in 
that science of theology which is bis special study trom the 
University of Durham, which numbers him amongst its 
most distinguished alumni. We should add that the 
publishers have done everything, in regard to goodness of 
paper and binding and clearness of type, and in general 
arrangement, to make this book easy and pleasant to 
use, and worthy in its appearance of the house from 
which it is issued. 


Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Anqleterre au 
Dizhuitieéme Siecle: Dryden, Addison, Pepe. Par 
Alexandre Beljame. (Hachette & Co.) 

Forrrex, and especially French, criticism on English 

literature is always interesting. The scope of M. Bel- 

jame’s work does not permit him to display that critical 
yower which is the birthright of his fellow-countrymen, 
ut he shows the vivacity of style, the unconventionality 
of treatment, and the gift of generalization which are 
equally vational characteristics. His book is « history 
of the growth of a reading public. A man of letters is, 

from his standpoint, not a literary amateur, but a 

professional writer—one who follows literature for 

= rather than pleasure, who does not live to write, 
ut writes to live, and who gains not merely a bare sub- 
sistence in the neglect of a garret, but a competence and 

fame. Such a man of letters cannot exist without a 

reading public, wide and miscellaneous, who buy and 

read his books and are honoured with his acquaintance. 

M. Be!jame examines the growth of such a public, which 

is as different from the literary coteries of fashionable 

society as it is from the patronage of literary Mecenases, 
and examines the influence of its absence and its presence 
on authors and on literature. He illastrates his meaning 
by the career of Dryden, who “ profaned the God-given 
etrength and marred the lofty line” because no such 


‘public existed, and because “a ribald king «nd court...... 


bade him toil on to make them sport.” In Dryden's day 
authors depended on the theatres and dedications ; they 
were “forc’d, for alms, to each great name to bow”; 
their subsistence was precarious, and scruples expensive ; 
and they lived lives alternating between garrets and 
palaces, feasts and starvation, debauchery and penitence. 
From this degraded dependence literature was raised by 
its connexion with politics ; and in Addison's time literary 
men assumed the less disreputable part of political mer- 
cenaries wielding their pens for hire. Pope was the first 
writer who could despise the favour of the court and 
live without the pay of statesmen, and whose literary 
eminence made him the equal of his superiors, because 
he was the first author who could depend on a reading 


literature of the period. To itis appended a bibliography 
of the books he has consulted, occupying more than 
eighty pages. which is a proof of hia industry and a 
useful contribution to literary history. Yet in spite of 
its merits we cannot recommend M. Beljame’s work in 
its present form to English readers, The statements in 
the text respecting the coarseness and licentiousness of 
writers of the close of the seventeenth century would 
have been accepted without the extracts of the worst 


| passages placed in the notes for their support. The 
| voluminous notes are, in fact, a chamber of horrors 


filled with literary monstrosities, 


Errors in the Use of English. By the late William B. 
Hodgzon, LL.D., Fellow of the College of Preceptors 
and Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Edinburgh. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

Tue late Dr. Hodgson used to tell a story which hada 
moral applicable to himself. It seems that a certain 
pampbleteer caused an admiring friend no little trouble 
by his fragmentary method of publishing his thoughts, 
inasmuch as these pamphiets were difficult to collect and 
easy of loss. But upon receiving news of the author's 
death the bibliophile was heard to exclaim, “ That’s 
zood; I can bind him up at last!” Prof. Hodgzon was 
such an omnivorous reader and such a diligent note- 
taker that he never found time to publish books worthy 
of him, and only his more intimate friends have, so te 
speak, bound him up, by carefully accumulating the 
numerous pamphlets in which he too much frittered 
away his ripe scholarship and vigorous intellect. We 
understand that Prof. Meiklejohn, of St. Andrews, is 
engaged on a biography of the late economist, and pro- 
bably a selection from his lectures will also appear before 
long. At present, however, we are given an entertaining 
indication of Dr. Hodgson’s vast reading and his accurate 
habits of thinking in the book before ua, which is so 
instructive that there is no one in the babit of using his 
pen who will not find his style purified by the reading of 
it. Itis thoroughly amusing, moreover, and only lacks 
one important characteristic desirable for such a work— 
completeness. It isa mere pot-pourri. Its list of spurious 
words in general use does not even contain such common 
examples as locate,” presently,”’ and “ residenter”; 
and its notices of errors in accidence and in syntax are 
equally defective. But the volume can scarcely be 
looked upon as professing to be complete as a handbook; 
it is, at any rate, unique and altogether good, so far as 
it goes. 

It must have struck every one acquainted with our 
classic: that there is no great writer, however much of a 
purist he may be, whom the reader cannot detect in the 
use of slipshod or positively ungrammatical expressions. 
A schoolboy cam easily flout at Scott’s wondrous mis- 
related participles, and even the style of a Landor can 
be found in the wrong occasionally. But most readers 
will be astonished to discover in this interesting collection 
such an array of serious errors in the use of their mother 
tongue made by the chief writers in our literature. It 
is curious that one of the three editorial sentences 
appended to Dr. Hodgson's preface is inaccurate toa 
degree that would certainly have claimed alteration 
from his hand ; and even the wording of the title-page, 
quoted at the head of this notice. would be the better of 
a “ formerly” before the word “ Fellow.” So strict would 
Dr. Hodgeon have us to be. 


Englische Handelspolitik en Ende des Mittelalters. 
Von Georg Schanz. 2 vols, (Leipzig, Duncker und 
Humblot.) 

Dr. Scuanz's elaborate work treats of a subject which 


age Such is a brief summary of M. Beljame’s book, | had been already sketched in outline in Ochenkowski's 
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Enolends wirthschaftl ‘che Entwickelung im Ausgange des further fields of research in archaic Scottish land cus- 
Mittelalters (Jena, Fischer, 1879), but which has not been | 


fully discuszed in any English work with which we are 
acquainted. Nominally a history of English commerce 
under the early Tudors, it contains, in true German 
fashion, a full account of England’s commercial policy 
in the Middle Ages, drawn from the best authorities, 
and may be profitably studied in connexion with the 
scattered dissertations in Mr. Thorold Rogers's History 
of Prices in England. In separate chapters the growth 
of English trade with the Low Countries, the Italian 
republics, the Hanse towns, Scandinavia, Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, and Scotland is traced out, and these are 
succeeded by special divisions on the relation of the 
early Tudors to the first explorers of America; the Steel- 
yard in London and the companies of Merchant Adven- 
turers; English maritime policy; the attitude of the 
Government towards foreigners in England, and the 
policy pursued with regard to protection of rising in- 
dustries ; matters connected with the coinage and cur- 
rency; the keeping up of roads and other mewns of 
communication ; the use of just weights and measures; 
the attempts to prevent fraud as to the quality of the 
goods supplied ; and the regulation of prices generally. 
It isa perfect storehouse of facts of the highest value 
for the social history of medizval England, and will, it 
is to be hoped, soon be translated into English. The 
second volume contains an extensive collection of original 
documents bearing on the same subject. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical Register 
(Boston, Mass., Society's House). Vol. xxxv., for 1851, 
keeps up its high character for varied and interesting 
information. We may, perhaps, single out the following 
for mention as of special interest on this side of the 
Atlantic. Under the not very obvious title of “ Virginia 
Document,” a notice of the Peyton family of Virginia is 
contributed to the April number by Col. John L. Peyton, 
as a sequel to the memoir of Hon. John Howe Peyton in 
the January number. We hope, in view of the claim by 
the Virginian Peytons to the representation of one of the 
baronetcies created in the parent family in the old 
country, that Col. Peyton will redeem his promise of 
furnishing a full account of the American branch. Many 
of our readers who remember the touching story of John 
Alden and Priscilla, the Puritan maiden, will read with 
pleasure the memoir of their descendant, Ebenezer 
Alden, M.D. The article on the name and armorial 
bearings of Coffin is a good example of the perseverance 
with which our Transatlantic kinsmen trace out their 
association with the homes and the history of their fore- 
fathera. The photograph of Portledge House shows 
quite a pattern old English manor, which we can well 
imagine being proud of as a “ stammechloss.”’ 


The Antiquary, for 1881, vols. iii, and iv. (Elliot Stock), 
has continued to collect from various parts of the world 
materials of value for the student of history and archzo- 
logy. Mr. Cornelius Nicholson, F.S.A., devotes an 
article, which has since been reprinted in an elegantl7 
illustrated pamphlet by Mr. Elliot Stock, to the de- 
scription of the Roman villa between Brading and 
Sandown. Mr. Nicholson's account should be read 
together with the descriptions and illustrations pub- 
lished in the Journal of the British Archeological Asso- 
e/ation, vol. xxxvi. p. 364 seq.. and with Mr, Wulbouse’s 
criticism (Antiquary, iii. p. 95) of the supposed pagan 
caricature of the crucifixion, which ke considers to be 
simply a Gnostic representation of a Gnostic rite. Mr. 
J.H. Parker, C.B., describes, with characteristic pointed- 
ness of rebuke, the changes and chances which old 
Rome is undergoing at the hands of modern descendants 
of the olden Barbarians. Mr. G. L. Gomme opens up 


toms, while Prof. Stephens, of Copenhagen, gives an 
only too brief summary of recent Scandinavian contri- 
butions to antiquarian literature, and Dr. G. W. Mar- 
= leads us into the little trodden field of armorial 
china, 


CurtstMAs has so crowded our table that we have no 
resource but to group a number of volumes in what second- 
hand booksellers call technically « “speculative lot.” 
Here and There, Quaint Quotations, selected by H. L. 
Sidney Lear (Rivingtons), is a book of extracts, many of 
which are amusing and some new. The edit r shows 
his good sense by his large levies upon Swift's too much 
neglected “ Verses on his own Death ” and the “ Rhapsody 
on Poetry,” and his reading has evidently been extensive. 
But surely he knows that “ A Foregone Conclusion” (p.71) 
is by Fielding. — The Bird ef Truth, and other Fairy Tales 
(W. Swan Sonnenschein & Allen) is a selection and 


| translation, by Mr. J. H. Ingram, of some exceedingly 


clever stories by Fernan Caballero; but he has not been 
happy in his illustrator, whose work is painfully 
amateurish.— Among the Gilgigs (Remington & Co.) is 
more fortunate in this respect, and Mr. Sidney Hodges, 
the author, writes easily and pleasantly in prose and 
verse of the “ Guikwaress,”’ the “Old Man clothed in 
Leather,” and the other denizens of Sunnyrealm.—Be- 
sides these, we have two more numbers of Art and 
Letters (same publishers), really a wonderful shillings- 
worth, if only for its sketch of “St. Anthony Walker ”; 
Routledge’s Christmas Number, with Crane and Doré 
and Greenaway to draw its pictures, and Mrs. Frederick 
Locker and Miss Alcott to tell its stories; Aunt Judy's 
Mogaz‘ne, with a new cover and frontispiece by Calde- 
cott, and a whole Christmas play from Grimm; and, 
lastly, Our Little Ones (Griffith & Farran), with enough 
in one number for an infantile library and picture 
gallery. We do not know whether children read more 
now, but there can be no doubt that they have more to 
read. What will the books be in the next generation ! 


Tue first number of Mr. Walford’s new Antiquarian 
Magazine and Bibliographer will contain, inter elia, 
pap:rs on the bibliography of Essex, old English guilds, 
the barony of Arklow, Rcuen and St. Quen, the Chapter 
House at Westminster, the Sunderland Library, Cu-sans's 
Hertfordshire, the bibliograpby of shorthand, and 
some prefatory Latin verses, *‘ Ad Lectores,” from the 
editor's pen. It will be published to-day. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


J. 8. (Hanover).—What designation may hereafter be 
adopted we know not; but, genealogically speaking, the 
line will be that of the paternal stock, viz., Saxe-Coburg, 
and the House of Hanover will be in precisely the same 
position as at present, 7. ¢., represented by its heir-male, 
whoever he may be, and whatever title he may bear, so 
long as such heir-male exists. In popular parlance, no 
doubt, close accuracy is not observed, and in some cases 
the inaccurate designation is too deeply rooted to be 
easily rectified. 


G. 8. Srrratrritp.—For language, see Dr. J, A. H. 


| Murray in Transactions of Hhilolovical Society; “for 
| ethnology, J. Hill Burton, History of Scotland ; E. W. 
| Robertson, Scotland under her Early Kings; W. FP. 

Skene, Celtic Scotland; Daniel Wilson, Prehistoric 
| Annals of Scotland. 


Armapa (“Sir Francis Drake "!.—You should consult 
our General Indexes at the Pritish Museum, Tho 


dit 

pie » 

} 
| 
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following references will, however, assist you in regard 
to the genealogy : vi. 462, 616; iv. 189, 241, 
271, 330, 502; vii, 338; 4th 8S. iv. 160; viii. 282; ix. 117: 
5 8. xi. 310; xii. 175. 

J. Bewnerr (“Cocker’s Arithmetic”).—A great deal 
on the subject of the various editions will be found in 
“N. & Q.,” 6 8. i. 176, 240, 301, 502. 

Famity.—We do not find any account in Vapereau, 
or other works of reference. If applied to, the officers 
of the society might supply some details. 

Eyruin (“The Man at the gate,” &c.).—See ante, 
p. 498. 

W. E. B.—You will have a proof, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 18°2 Under the especial patronage of HER 
MAJESTY. Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-first Edition, 
Royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully Engraved, 3is, 6d. bound. 


A CHRISTIAN WOMAN; being the 


ife of Jules Mallet, née By Madame DE 
Tr, GUIZUT. With a Preface by the Author of “ John 
Halifax. 1 vol. small Svo, 5a, 


MY OLD PLAYGROUND RE- 


VISITED : a Tour in Italy in the Spring of 1*81. By BENJAMIN 
E. KENNEDY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, és, 


OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST. By 


Mra. GEORGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. H. SUMNER. 
and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Lilustra- 
ons, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
The SILVER LINK. By Mrs. Hous- 


TOUN, Author of * Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


TIME and CHANCE. By Mrs. Tom 


KELLY. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


MY LORD and MY LADY. By Mrs. 


FORRESTER. Third Edition. 3 vols. 


MISS DAISY DIMITY. 


Author of “ Queenie,” &e. 3 vols. 


STRANGE CHAPMAN. 


MARSHALL, BA. 


By the 
By W. 


(Next week, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 
ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of 


and Reiga of Richard III.,” &c. Crown &vo. cloth 


“The be oy is well and thoroughly done, and ame. very valuable 
addition to the stock of historical manuals.”—Athene orf 


FRANCE, By Gustave Masson, B. A. Univ. 


Gallic, Assistant-Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &e. 
Crown 8vo. cloth de. 


“ Full of exceedingly interest and valuable matter.”—Guardian, 


EARLY BRITAIN. 


(This set of Decte will embrace Monographs on Celtic Britain, Roman 
Britain, Scandinavian Britain, and Norman Britain. } 


ANGLO- SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, 


FEsq., B.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“ Is one of a series worth possession.”— Daily Telegraph. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES, 
[This Series, which will embrace when completed every Diocese in 
Englacd an« Wales, will furnish, it is expected, a perfect library of 
English Ecclesiastical Histo ry.) 


CHICHESTER. By the Rev. W. R. W. 


STEPHENS, M.A., Rector of Woolbedi With M d Pi 
Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
By the 


DURHAM. With Map and Plan. 
Rev. J. L. LOW. Feap 8vo. cloth boards, 28. 64. 
“The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is doing a good 
work in issuing the handy series of ‘ Diocesan Histories,” to which 
Mr. Low has now made so excelient a eontribution.”—Academ 


PETERBOROUGH, With Map. By the Rev. 


G. A. POOLE, M. i Rector of Winwick, near Rugby. Feap. 8yo. 
cloth boards, 28 6d. 


CAN TERBURY. By the Rev. R. C. Jenkins, 
Rector and Vicar of Lyminge, Hon. Canon of Canterbury. With 
Feap. cloth boards, 3a. 6d. 
“Is a model of what such books should be.”— Notes and Queries. 


SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H. Jones, 


Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon. With Map and Plan of the Cathedral. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 6d. 
“ They much valuable i Their contents should 
be found useful by all."— Times. 


RUSSIA, PAST and PRESENT. Adapted 


from the German of L: —_ and Oelnitz, By Mrs. CHESTER. 
With Map and 3 Full-Page Woodcuts and Vignettes. Post 8vo 
cloth boards, 5s, 
Mrs. Chester has given Ge May mest interesting _~ 
book of reference, and 5) gratulated on 
mastery of her subject, and the. and with 
treated it.”—Acade 


FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; 


or, Curiosities of Vegetation. By M. C COOKE, M.A, LL.D. 
With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


lants 


“ Many other new or generally unknown facts about curious : 
ipgly, 


are scattered up and down through the book, which makes, accor 
very pleasant reading.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


The STORY of our MUSEUM: showing How 


We Formed Tt, and W hat It Taught Us. Py the Kev. H. HOUS- 
MA A.K.C. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth boards, 
28. bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3a. 
Shows how two lads, by using their faculties and their spare time, 
ut together a valuable museum of Bird, Plants, Fish, ic. A capital 
k for Boys. 


the Depits in London and Brighton a diseount of 2d. in the 
suilliee is allowed to Non-Members on all the Miscelianeous Publica- 
tions of the Society. 


Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, 


London: 
S.W.; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 43, Picca- 
dilly, W.; and 135, North Street, Brighton. 
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